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THE FUTURE OF TOWN AND 
COUNTRYSIDE 
By F. J. Osporn 


FEW specialists and enthusiasts have been trying 

for many years to get the public interested in the 

possibilities of replanning our disgracefully con- 

gested cities, bringing light, air, gardens and 

space into them, and rebuilding them so as to 
meet the known desires of ordinary people in the way of 
living space. These basic requirements have to be reconciled 
with the needs of industry, much of which in this country 
has to be carried on in fairly large units. Certain technical 
conditions have also to be met in order to provide public 
services on a sufficient scale, and to sustain i educational 
and cultural standards of modern society. The pattern of 
rebuilding which would meet all the essential needs, while 
removing the — disadvantages of congestion (them- 
selves due to the almost complete absence of social control 
over physical grouping in the past) is, when the problem is 
grasped, obvious. We have to thin out the congested parts 
of our towns. We have to stop the spread of those that are 
already over-large, for the double reason that long journeys 
between home and work are a burden, and that towns are 
more pleasant when a green belt of open country is reasonably 
accessible from their centres. Starting from the present 
situation in Great Britain, where over-concentration in a few 
great urban masses is evident to anyone who can read a map, 
it is plainly necessary, if we are to bring about a grouping 
satisfying the requirements, that we shall er some 
proportion of our co ed population to smaller centres ; 
either to existing s towns or to newly-created towns. 
In recent years it has been agreed by all who have studied the 
subject that this better gon ing is not likely to happen by 
a spontaneous change of fashion or trend. The indications 
are all the other way. The dynamic of urban growth is 
supplied by landowners and builders developing land, 
municipalities extending roads and public services, indus- 
trialists and other business firms locating their establishments. 
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Socially this trend to aggregation is disadvantageous. Even 


for the purposes of some of those supplying the dynamic the 
advantage in many cases ate dubious. But the trend is 
strongly set, and each of the forces, anticipating the acts of 
the others, confirms it. A reversal of the trend could occur 
if, for example, industrialists resolutely changed their practice. 
But it is di for any of the constituent forces, acting alone, 
to give a strong enough lead to counteract the combined 
effect of the others. <A collective reversal of policy would 
be possible. This points to social or governmental control, 
and it is now a. that a measure of such control is required. 
The whole subject of the distribution of persion in 
Great Britain was very thoroughly investigated by the Barlow 
Royal Commission, which sat from 1937 to 1939, and 
published its Report at the beginning of 1940.1 Its conclusions 
were that national action was necessary, that a Central 
Planning Authority ought to be established, and that the 
decentralisation or dispersal of congested urban areas should 
be brought about by improvements in statutory oe and 
a measure of state control over the location of industry. 
The Report, published after the war started, though its 
conclusions were a while the country was still at peace, 
attracted relatively little popular interest. No doubt this was 
due partly to the preoccupations of the time; but, for the 
reasons given above, I think the public would in any case 
have been slow to appreciate the importance of the matter. 
The Blitz of the autumn of 1940 created a genuine popular 
interest in town planning for the first time. It may be said 
to have let light into the urban mind in the figurative as well 
as in the literal sense. Looked at on city maps the destruction 
was by no means on a vast scale. Though one in five houses 
were damaged, only a small proportion were destroyed. 
Relatively few areas were demolished to such an extent that 
complete reorganisation or replanning was possible. Never- 
theless, the of these few cases in opening the eyes of 
city-dwellers was magical. In a good many towns sufficiently 
extensive areas were demolished to make some replanning 
possible. Views to a distance were newly seen. Knowing 
that on the sites of these rubble-heaps, new buildings would 
c. oy —* — on Distribution of Industrial Population, 
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have to be erected at the end of the war, contemplating their 
former homes and workplaces in retrospect, the townspeople 
spontaneously jumped to the possibility of replacement in 
an altogether more imaginative and pleasant form. It was 
a kind of after-war activity they could clearly visualise, one 
that touched them very closely, one that they could argue 
around and let their constructive imagination play upon, 
something obviously practicable, not remote either in space 
or time, a subject for collective discussion and action. 
Moreover it was a prospect intimately connected with the 
war, and its realisation depended on the speed of victory and 
involved continuance of national effort with a more congenial 
objective. The reconstruction of cities very quickly took a 
leading place in the popular mind as a war aim. 

In hi h quarters there were at first doubts, natural enough, 
as to whether this new enthusiasm for post-war planning 
might impair concentration on the more immediate task. 
But the sounder view soon prevailed: that the enthusiasm 
should be welcomed and fostered as an inspirational light 
through dark and laborious hours. Looking back, it seems 
remarkable that it was in October, 1940, when air raids were 
still at their height, that Lord. Reith was appointed Minister 
of Works and “buildings and asked to report on methods 
and machinery for reconstruction of town and country after 
the war. 

I cannot detail here the advances and withdrawals, the 
marches and countermarches, of the planning campaign in 
the succeeding two years. Though movement has been 
disappointingly slow, there have been gains on balance. The 
lucky chance that the Barlow Commission had gone exhaust- 
ively over the ground, and that its Report was to hand as 
(in Lord Reith’s words) “a considerable volume of authori- 
tative guidance ”* proved of great importance. The thoughts 
of the Ministers concerned have from the first revolved around 
the conclusions of this Report. The changes brought 
about by the ee the air raid damage, the stop 
to normal building, the evacuations, the strategic dispersal 
of many factories and offices, and the accelerated tempo of 
public control—had strengthened the arguments for a policy 

1 House of Lords Debate, 13th November, 1940. 
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of decentralisation, and reduced the political difficulties of it. 
The policy, however, could not be carried out unless some 
solution were found for the problem of com tion and 
betterment, which had hampered even the timid local planning 
of the past. One of Lord Reith’s first steps was therefore to 
accept the recommendation of the Commission for reference 
of this problem to a body of experts ; and on 29th January, 
1941, Mr. Justice Uthwatt’s Committee was appointed. A 
month later it was announced that the Government had 
accepted another recommendation : the principle of a national 
is policy and of “some central planning authority.”! 
October, 1941, Lord Justice Scott’s Committee was 
appointed to consider the agricultural repercussions of the 
Se policy of indust-ial decentralisation. Finally, in 
ebruary, 1942, when it was announced that it had been 
decided that the Ministry of Works and Buildings should 
take over the central planning powers of the Ministry of 
Health and be renamed the Ministry of Works and Planning, 
Lord Reith stated specifically that the Government would 
review the main objectives proposed by the Royal Com- 
mission, and would study and concert, in the light of the 
review, the steps that should be taken to reach these 
objectives. Provisos were added, that in considering the 
decentralisation policy, the Government would have a care 
for existing capital equipment and public services, and would 
not wantonly countenance the break-up of old and valuable 
industrial concentrations ; also that they would avoid the 
diversion of productive agricultural land to other purposes 
if less productive land could be used.* 
There has been a great deal of public dissatisfaction, 
—_ in the press and in Parliamentary debates, with the 
uctance of the Government to commit itself definitely to 
a bold policy of town planning, to complete the machinery 
of a central authority, and to introduce the necessary legisla- 
tion. a ge in the pressure for a decision, in the 
absence of which both the nucleus of the planning staff at 
headquarters, and the local planni g authorities, are i 
time and becoming “ browned off,” I would not wish to say 


that this dissatisfaction is unjustified. A Government 
1 Lord Reith, House of Lords Debate, 26th February, 1941. 
* Lord Reith, House of Lords Debate, 11th February, 1942. 
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THE FUTURE OF TOWN AND COUNTRYSIDE 


resolute on attending to this matter, or willing to delegate it 
(as in the special case of the moment it must be delegated) 
to a group of Ministers of sufficient authority and capacity, 
could at least have produced decisions on the major issues, 
which would have enabled the prepatatory work to proceed 
along a clear line instead of ing over an undefined field 
of possible alternatives. But the ties and the resistances, 
active or potential, should be understood. Until it was clear 
that there was at least one practicable solution of the problem 
of compensation for land values changed by planning, the 
Barlow policy could not be carried out ; indeed anything like 
a nationally conceived plan for the country as a whole could 
not be implemented. The Government could therefore 
contend, with much reason, that they must await the Uthwatt 
Report. Another reason that could be, and was, given for 
delay, less justifiably in my view, was that an influential 
section of public opinion, strongly represented in Parliament, 
feared that decentralisation or dispersal of industry and 
population from the congested cities would be prejudicial 
to agriculture and the countryside, or at any rate needed to 
be reassured that it could be effected without injury to those 
interested. The history of the development of this point of 
view deserves a few words. 

Town planning in this gy A had two origins: the 
garden-city movement, resulting from Ebenezer Howard’s 
famous book of 1898,! and the movement for public control 
of the layout of suburban extensions dating from the efforts 
of Mr. T. C. Horsfall and others soon after that date and 
receiving its first legal expression in the Housing, Town 
Planning, etc., Act of 1909. The two movements grew 
together, and after the last war became almost inextricably 
mixed up with the great national housing enthusiasm that 
produced 4} million houses (14 millions oo them built under 
the Housing Acts) by 1939. The leading personnel in these 
three movements, of course, overlapped. Throughout the 
pees there was always a core of advanced planners who 

eld to the idea that town-building should be conceived as 
a unified process, or a process under a clearly-conceived 
policy for the country as a whole. The essence of their idea 
1 Garden Cities of To-morrow. 1898. Allen & Unwin. 
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was well expressed by the late Sir Raymond Unwin as that 
of planning towns as defined units on a background of open 
country, rather than that of reserving park-like spaces in an 
indefinitely expanded development. This conception, how- 
ever, did not prevail. There was in fact no generally agreed 
large-scale “ pattern ” of development. The policy (if that 
is the right word) followed in the housing drive was simply 
that of meeting the local demands wherever, and in whatever 
measure, they existed. Planning schemes, again, were looked 
at (both by the local authorities and by the central control) 
with essentially parochial eyes ; there was, for the most part, 
no serious thought beyond that of tidying-up or regulating 
in detail whatever amount of building might happen to be 
occurring in a given place. 

The result was the suburban sprawl—the continued 
expansion of towns already large—exaggerated in some cases 
into ribbon development, in which builders took advantage 
of sites provided with access at the public expense; and 
where planning was weakly administered, a rather indis- 
criminate spread of odd houses and _—: of houses in the 
rural areas around the cities. In addition to this formless 
building in the city environs, there was an outbreak of a 
similar sort of loose development along the coasts to meet 
the desires of week-enders and people retiring to open 
surroundings after a working life spent in gloomy towns. 
All this was bad enough as a pattern of development. What 
made it intolerable to people of esthetic sensibility was the 
shockingly bad architectural taste and the low standard of 
construction which a very large proportion of these scattered 
houses exhibited. 

All this produced a reaction—an agitation for better 
architecture and an intense if not numerically strong move- 
ment for the “preservation of the countryside.” This 
movement was documented by an attractive and eloquent 
literature. It quickly penetrated planning thought and 
advocacy, adding to the two original impulses of better living 
conditions for the overcrowded town-dwellers, and a tidier 
extension of suburbs, a new and passionate demand for saving 
agricultural land and raising the quality of building design. 

If the war popularised and strengthened the advocacy of 
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THE FUTURE OF TOWN AND COUNTRYSIDE 


the urban decentralisers, as crystallised and given authority 
by the Barlow Report, it also intensified the propaganda of 
the countryside preservationists, and placed a powerful new 
. card in their hands—the war-time importance of agriculture. 
The notable Land Utilisation Survey conducted by Dr. 
Dudley Stamp in the last few years had revealed a fact that 
had not previously been at all realised; namely, that of the 
30 million acres or so of farm-land in England and Wales, 
only a very small portion—not more than 2} million acres— 
was land of the highest quality, capable of intensive cultivation 
for market-gardening and similar purposes. Moreover, 
much land of this especially precious grade had been built 
over during the housing m, and a good deal of the 
24 million acres left was on the fringes of great cities, 
right in the en of prospective development, and in the 
market as land “ ripe for building.” This, and the increased 
consciousness of the value of such land for food-growing 
when maximum self-sufficiency is vital, gave a great sense 
of urgency to this reason for national planning. Though 
the movement for countryside preservation produced its 
extremists, who unfairly blamed the planners for ungracious 
suburban development and bad architecture, and even went 
to the length of advocating the maintenance of the undue 
compression of the cities in order to economise rural land 
(a proposal as inhuman as it is politically impracticable), 
there was no section of the planning movement that did not 
agree in principle with its main enthusiasm. The differences 
of accent did, however, bewilder the successive Ministers 
who were charged by the Government with the task of 
formulating a national policy, and who endeavoured to 
ascertain the consensus of opinion among the “ experts ” 
and societies who had been giving attention to town and 
country questions. The appointment of the Scott Committee 
was primarily a response to the demands of those concerned 
for agriculture and countryside amenities ; and the intention 
was to ensure that, if the Barlow policy were implemented, 
it could be done in such a way as not to injure those interests. 

What I have said so far summarises the main factors in 
the planning situation as it existed up to the date of publi- 
cation of the Reports of the Scott and Uthwatt Committees, 
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and the position that the work of those Committees occupied 
in the long deliberations on policy. I have explained, if I 
have not in everybody’s opinion justified, the Government’s 
hesitation. We now have the Reports. What difference do 
they make ? 

The Uthwatt Report is a brilliant piece of work. It 
contains a complete, closely-reasoned and lucidly-written 
analysis of the essential problem of the public planning, or 
control of use, of privately or separately owned parcels of 
land. Planning in essence is a public limitation, over the 
head of the owners, of the purposes for and manner in which 
land may be used. Imposed on what was previously a free 
market, it necessarily alters values—distributes them on a 
different pattern among the respective owners of different 
parcels of land. Where public planning imposes on a piece 
of land a limitation of use which the free play of supply 
and demand would not have imposed, clearly the owner of 
that land is disadvantaged. Whether he should be com- 
pensated in such a case depends on a variety of considerations, 
in which custom, common law and the public sense of 
fairness all play their parts. This matter is beautifully 
analysed in the Report ; and I do not think there is anything 
left to be said upon it. Now that the analysis has been 
made, its conclusions of principle seem obvious. But if they 
had been fully understood before, no one could have been 
under the illusion that statutory planning, as developed in 
the succession of Town Planning Acts from 1909 to 1932, 
could possibly achieve satisfactory results with the poor 
apparatus of compensation and betterment with which they 
were equipped. 

The practical bearing of this analysis upon the policy of 
national planning is this. All advocates of comprehensive 
planning desire, for a group of reasons, that very con- 
siderable areas of land just outside cities shall be excluded 
from development. This land has building value. It is not 
a realised value; it is not covered by a covenanted rental ; 
therefore it may be described as an “ expectation value ” or 
even as a “speculative value ”—for, in fact, by the chance 
of the market, building may never descend upon it at all. 
Yet it is (or was in pe?~e-time) an asset which could be sold 
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for cash, and in fact the owner may have paid cash for it or 
held it after cash had been offered to him for it. If he is now 
told that, by a new or revised planning scheme, the land is 
scheduled for continued use for agricultural purposes only, 
the building value, so far as his land is concerned, is can- 
celled. Actually, however, the building value does not 
simply disappear. So long as other usable sites exist, the 
value is simply transferred. The insuperable problem of 
planning under the pre-war system was just this: that while 
the disadvantageous effect of the planning restriction was 
clear and precise, the corresponding advantageous effect on 
the value of some other piece of land somewhere, while in 
practice a mathematical. certainty, could not possibly be 
traced. You could see who lost, but not who gained. 
There are provisions in the Planning Act for collecting 
75 per cent of “ betterment ”—the increased value of land 
due to planning—but there are hardly any cases in which a 
claim can be established. On the other hand, almost any 
restriction of potential use generates at least a moral, if not 
a legal, claim for compensation. Weak schemes were the 
inevitable result. res like a wholesale reservation of 
the agricultural land around a city was impracticable without 
imposing obvious hardship; though it would have been 
legal, since neither common law nor the Planning Act admit 
a right to compensation for a limitation of land to its present 
uses. ‘The latter is a point of some argumentative and 
political importance, especially after a war which has inter- 
rupted development and possibly changed its trend, and has 
imposed so many personal hardships to no one’s advantage 
at all that personal hardships correlated with positive public 
advantage seem less outrageous. 

The Uthwatt Committee propose to cut this obstinate 
knot by the state acquisition of the development rights in 
all land outside built-up areas. Compensation for these 
tights would be covered by the fixing of one single sum for 
the building value of the whole of land in the country, assessed 
on a generous estimate of total probable development, this 
sum being apportioned rateably among all the owners of 
such land on the basis of relative market values. Planning 
of undeveloped land could then proceed with concern for 
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the public interest only, in complete freedom from con- 
siderations of compensation. Whenever and wherever land 
was required for development, the state would have power 
to acquire it compulsorily, and lease it (not sell it) to a local 
authority or private developer. This audacious scheme is 
fully worked out in the Report. It seems to me to be 
racticable. If it is adopted it will solve the compensation- 
erment problem so far as unbuilt-upon land is concerned. 
The cost to the state would not be burdensome provided 
that the global sum is reasonably assessed in relation to future 
prospects of development of this class of land. 

The parallel problem of compensation for the planning 
(which really means the replanning) of built-up areas is not so 
cleanly solved. Having given much thought to this section of 
the subject myself, and having been baffled in the search for a 
tidy and logical answer, I feel nearly sure that the Com- 
mittee’s recommendations, taken together, cannot be improved 
upon as measures practicable for the coming Reconstruction 
period. They dismiss ownership pooling for reasons that 
are unanswerable. They reject nationalisation on three 
grounds : (1) political inacceptability ; (2) financial imprac- 
ticability in the immediate post-war period ; and (3) admini- 
strative impracticability. Of these the second is the least 
convincing reason. ‘The first is in my view weightier ; 
though if nationalisation were absolutely essential to the 
carrying out of the vital policy of urban decentralisation and 
rural preservation, no political resistances could succeed 
against the forces that will demand such a policy. The third 
reason is the strongest; to attempt to construct between 
now and the end of the war a complete national system of 
land management and development, replacing all the private 
initiatives and controls which have hitherto handled these 
functions, would be an almost superhuman task. On the 
other hand, the proposal for unification of the reversion, 
which the Committee mention but upon which they were 
not able to agree, is attractive. It recognises ultimate national 
ownership by converting all present freehold interests into 
state leaseholds at a peppercorn rent, for say eighty or 
ninety-nine years. 

1“ The Land and Planning.” Faber & Faber, 1941. 
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After considering all possible alternatives, the Committee 
recommend a threefold solution of the urban side of their 
problem: (1) extensive compulsory acquisition of land, in 
parcels large enough to facilitate redevelopment on new 
plans, by planning authorities ; (2) revision of the methods 
of assessing compensation on acquisition and for the effects 
of planning ; and (3) a periodic levy on increases in annual 
site values. It is possible to have misgivings about the 
soundness in principle of the ownership of land by local 
authorities, for this reason. National planning, if it is to 
have any meaning, will seek to control the size and density 
of individual towns, to reserve wide areas of land for 
agriculture, and to guide, by methods of restriction here, 
and encouragement there, the location of industrial and 
commercial businesses. If all the land were owned by the 
state, or if in the alternative there were an absolutely complete 
system by which compensation for reductions of land value 
in some places were offset by collection of increases of value 
in other places, such planning would neither encounter 
resistance on financial grounds nor involve cost to the state. 
But if the balance of compensation and collection of better- 
ment is imperfect, then there must be a state loss or local 
resistance in cases where, in the national interest, planning 
reduces values or holds them down—whether the local 
owner is a private person or a public authority. (I make 
the assumption which I think is sound, that local government 
must continue to carry with it local financial responsibility). 
The Uthwatt recommendations do not overcome this diffi- 
culty, but they reduce its magnitude. The price to be paid 
on acqusition of land will be limited by the 1939 “ ceiling,” 
and by various improvements in the rules of assessment 
which are fair to the public as well as to tiie owner. Revised 
principles are proposed for compensation for planning 
restrictions, which will, among other things, place a time- 
limit on an owner’s right to benefit by the existing use of 
land for purposes and in ways which, under a new planning 
scheme, would not be permitted. A “life” is placed on 
such “ non-conforming ” uses; so that, if the authority is 
prepared to wait a reasonable time, no compensation may 
be payable for insistence on rebuilding in accord with the 
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new standards laid down in a scheme. The proposals made 
are not in the spirit of arbitrarily scaling down compensation ; 
they maintain the principle of financial justice. Few would 
hold that there is a private title in perpetuity to a use of 
land contrary to the public interest as currently interpreted, 
even though the public has newly awakened to its interest 
or has changed its mind as to what is its interest. The ethic 
of the subject is a logical bramble-bush. The Report trims 
a straggler here and there, but rightly does not attempt to 
uproot a firmly-established plant. 

If we imagine these principles of compensation being 
applied under the national policy outlined in the first part 
of this article, it is clear that, in early redevelopment (before 
the “life” placed on the present or pre-war use of land 
expires), the reduction of density in congested areas and the 
introduction into them of open spaces would raise valid 
claims for compensation, which would be payable by the 
planning authorities. Though the Uthwatt Committee do 
not discuss the administration of a compensation fund, it 
would seem essential, as it is national policy which requires 
planning along these lines, that some contribution will have 
to be made by the state, though many local authorities will 
doubtless find it well worth while to pay something for such 
improvements to their cities. A vital point arises here. As 
in the case of suburban or rural land, already described, the 
values for which compensation is paid are not cancelled, 
they are transferred elsewhere—to a destination unknown. 
They may go to another part of the same city. If a city is 
purposefully decentralised, some part of the values com- 
pensated for will go to other towns. The Uthwatt Report 
dismisses entirely the possibility of tracing the resting-point 
of these values, and they propose the abandonment of the 
Planning-Act principle of betterment. They propose instead 
the collection by the state of a periodic levy on increases of 
the annual site values of urban land wherever they occur, 
after deducting from such increases the portion due to the 
expenditure of the owners. The valuation would be made 
by the local rating authorities, under the direction of the 
County Valuation Committees, at the time of the ordinary 
quinquennial valuation, and on any increase revealed at the 
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second and subsequent revaluations a levy of 75 per cent 
would be collected annually. 

The Committee anticipate that the state and the local 
authority would share the proceeds of the levy. Clearly, 
however, it should go wholly to the state ; the local authorities 
who will collect the smallest amount of levy are likely to be 
the ones in whose areas the largest amount of compensation 
for planning will be payable, and the whole principle of 
compensation and betterment, as analysed in the Report, 
shows that the field of its incidence is national, not local. 
Moreover, not only because a percentage of the assessed 
increase must, for good reasons, be left to the owners, but 
for other practical reasons, compensation and the levy will 
not balance; the public will be “in the red” to some 
extent, and contributions from the Exchequer will be called 
for in the early years if reconstruction on bold lines is to be 
pursued. The levy may not yield a large revenue, but it is 
indispensable to the whole scheme. If on the one hand 
nationalisation is politically inexpedient, in the present 
balance of public opinion a scheme for paying for decreased 
values without any recovery from increased values, when big 
changes in both directions are to be caused by state policy, 
would not stand a better chance. The Uthwatt proposals, 
taken together, provide a programme for dealing with the 
land question that may seem, and in fact is, revolutionary, 
and yet is the minimum that will provide an adequate financial 
basis for national planning. 

The Report of the Scott Committee is 2 document of a 
totally different character. It touches on every kind of 
activity connected with the countryside, and makes a great 
number of commendable suggestions for improvement. 
Many of these are in the nature of “ prods ” to authorities 
and organisations who are already advancing along the 
routes suggested and who will no doubt welcome the 
stimulus. It is useful to have this compendium of rural 
reform, but impossible in this article to do justice to it. The 
chapter on the pattern of the countryside is an example of 
the tendency of geography and economic history to blend ; 
its angle of vision is not mine, but the picture drawn is 
engaging and revealing and makes a contribution to the 
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understanding of the subject. The Report has been criticised 
for being too much concerned for the pictorial and traditional, 
and too little with the economic and dynamic, aspects of the 
countryside. Some who have made this criticism, which is 
a valid one, would themselves have ignored altogether the 
considerations which the Report overstresses. The rapturous 
welcome given to it by some of the landscapists and country- 
side preservationists is accounted for by the lack of attention 
paid to cultural factors in state documents in the past. No 
one will ever find an agreed formula for the right balance of 
tradition and esthetics against the impulses to change and 
mechanisation—a problem of society as a whole and not 
only of rural areas. The trend to organisational bigness, not 
only in farming, but in business and in governmental units, 
is not wholly advantageous, and has been accepted, by both 
main schools of political thought, all too uncritically. 
Novelty and an enthusiasm for technical progress are not 
sufficient ingredients for a philosophy of zsthetics in any art 
or craft; least of all in that of building and the design of 
human settlements. A manifesto in favour of stability in 
culture and considerate driving of the chariot of “ progress ” 
is not therefore in itself unwelcome. But anyone who 
challenges the spirit of an age needs great astuteness and 
tact. The majority of the Scott Committee, in their statement 
of agricultural policy, gave more openings to the criticisms 
of their economist minority—Professor Dennison—than they 
need have done. And by disclosing a prime interest in the 
pictorial and traditional aspects of the countryside in too 
many paragraphs dealing with other matters they provoke 
the charge of being nostalgic and of regretting changes on 
the whole beneficial. 

The terms of reference of the Committee were to consider 
the conditions which should govern development in country 
areas consistent with the maintenance of agriculture, and in 
particular factors affecting the location of industry, having 
regard to economic operation, part-time and _ seasonal 
employment, the well-being of rural communities, and 
preservation of rural amenities. To a certain extent the 
Report re-surveys the Barlow territory ; less authoritatively, 
because it had not the advantage of receiving the same wide 
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range of evidence on the subject. It accepts industrial 
decentralisation as, on balance, advantageous to the country- 
side. If it seems to do so with some reluctance, this is 
explained, I think, by the deep impression made on those 
who care for the countryside by the unplanned and ill- 
considered building development of the inter-war years. On 
the general question the conclusion agrees with the consensus 
of opinion among town-planners with economic and socio- 
logical knowledge—that industrial decentralisation should 
not take the form of the location of isolated factories in rural 
areas, but that factories and industrial estates should be 
grouped in the existing smaller towns and new towns, and 
in some of the medium-sized towns where there may be a 
surplus of workers. The Committee are rightly opposed to 
the siting of large factories in villages unless such villages 
have been chosen as nuclei for deliberate extension into small 
industrial towns. The only types of industry suitable for 
villages which it is intended should remain villages are the 
types related to agriculture ; but the impression most of us 
have that such industries and industries of the craft type do 
not offer a prospect of a substantial amount of rural employ- 
ment, is not contested by the Report. Where sites for new 
towns are chosen, the Committee are insistent that the better 
qualities of agricultural land shall be avoided—a view with 
which all can agree provided that the principle is not 
exaggerated to the point of distorting location in respect of 
economic and sociological considerations. 

Much attention is paid in the Report to the extremely 
important questions of the physical fabric and social facilities 
of villages and country towns. The recommendations on 
these matters are all in the right direction, though in some 
cases they are hardly specific enough to give the authorities 
a clear mandate as to what to do next, and leave a good deal 
to be worked out in respect of legislative principles, quantities, 
priorities, and costs. An example is the case of rural 
housing. Better rural housing is eloquently advocated, and 
some elements of good design, apt to be neglected, are 
stressed. But the rules which should guide a national rural 
housing policy are not analysed, and insufficient guidance is 
given as to the extent to which housing should be expected 
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to be economically self-supporting. This is admittedly a 
difficult matter, and in fact no clear principle has ever been 
evolved in the policy of urban housing either; the Com- 
mittee are in good company in their vagueness on this 
point. 

A very important and fundamental issue arises in the 
difference of opinion between the majority of the Committee 
and its one-man minority. The majority take it as “ axio- 
matic” that a large and prosperous agriculture will be 
maintained in peace-time, even though this means the 
continuance of state bounties to agriculture. They find this 
essential to their whole conception of the future of the 
countryside. If the rural population is not to decline, not 
only must the maximum area be kept in cultivation, but it 
must be ensured that mechanisation and rationalisation will 
not proceed to the length of a big displacement of. farm 
labour, and that agricultural wages will be sufficiently equated 
with industrial wages to check the drift of workers to the 
towns. In some places in the Report it is assumed that state 
policy will, somehow or other, ensure all these things ; 
while in other places the expectation that economic trends 
will in themselves be more favourable to British agriculture 
after the war is entertained. Professor Dennison is thus 
given the opportunity of an orthodox economist’s holiday, 
which he seizes upon and enjoys to the full. So complete 
is his mastery in the economic battle, that he is even able to 
proceed, very dashingly and surprisingly, to mopping-up 
operations in the field of esthetics and amenities, 

Yet I cannot help thinking that the majority were unwary 
rather than short of munitions in this part of their campaign, 
and that it might be fought more successfully. Considered 
in long-term perspective it is surely an economic anomaly, 
a strange world accident, that food-growing, the oldest and 
most indispensable of all industries, is, over wide areas, one 
of the least remunerative both to capital and labour. It is 
arguable that the world is so near the limits of its agricultural 
productivity that this discrepancy cannot be long maintained, 
altogether apart from the world-wide political disposition to 


correct it. The very process of industrialisation, with its ° 


corollary of a rise in the purchasing power and standard of 
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living of the masses, should at no distant date produce a 
demand for food products that will necessitate an increase 
of the output of world agriculture ; and while some of this 
may be achieved by higher capitalisation and intensified 
production, it is difficult to believe that it will not involve 
the productive use everywhere of reasonably good soils. 
England and Wales are countries, as things go, of high- 
quality land. Because they are also countries of high 
industrial production, is it likely that their own agricultural 
land, close up to their vast urban markets, will for all time be 
unable to yield a good living to farmers and farm-workers 
without heavy subsidies from the state? And if there is 
substance in this question, is it not wise for public policy, 
in view of all the other considerations, to tide agriculture 
over a period of difficulty created by a world market con- 
dition that cannot be expected to last ? 

Not being an economist I cannot myself answer these 
questions. But I feel they are implicit in the assumptions of 
the Scott majority, and that it was only because they were 
not asked in accepted economic jargon that they were not 
taken seriously by Professor Dennison. ‘The latter’s brilliant 
solo effort therefore leaves me in considerable doubt as to 
whether the majority are not, after all, essentially right, 
though their lightheartedness on economic and financial 
questions is not defensible. 

This, however, while it is a matter of first-class importance, 
is rather outside the main scope of this article. Whatever 
the future of agriculture, whales it is to be so large as to 
absorb the maximum area of cultivable land in this couritry 
ot whether it is to be highly mechanised and productive on 
a contracted area, the same physical pattern of town and 
country is indicated. The Barlow, Scott and Uthwatt Reports 
imply and support the same essential pattern: a wider 
diffusion of urban industry, not scattered but grouped, less 
of it in the larger cities and more of it in the smaller towns 
and new towns ; a better regional diversification of industry ; 
the reservation of wide areas of rural land from all forms 
of non-agricultural development; more direct social and 
economic exchange between the towns and their rural 
hinterlands ; and a national policy which takes more thought 
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for and more deliberately provides the facilities for local 
community life. 

All this requires an increased measure of public planning 
and control. The debate continues as to the machinery and 
scope of that control, which must be neither weak nor 
dictatorial. The machinery suggested by the Uthwatt and 
Scott Reports, and for that matter the Barlow Report, 
. needs further consideration. But there is now a general 
consensus of opinion as to the town and country pattern 
at which national policy should aim. To carry it out 
effectively requires much greater public knowledge and 
an immense amount of expert consideration and hard 
work. The interest, the elements of understanding, and 
much of the will and capacity exist. What we now await 
is a decision by the Government on the principles to be 
applied in planning, and the appointment of a strong Minister 
or group of Ministers and a capable executive, to translate 
these principles into a working programme. 
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THE COLONIAL OFFICE 
By A. Creecu Jones, M.P. 


N the urgencies of the present war, the quickening of 

public interest in colonial problems is an arresting 

feature. The British public have shown in the past too 

little curiosity as to the way colonial affairs are managed. 

The whole business seems to them a bit off their own 
main track of interests and experience. But a change is 
evident. The challenging criticisms in America, the disasters 
in the Far East and the world-wide influences of movements 
of revolution, nationalism, freedom and independence, have 
provoked discussion and anxiety as to the assumptions of 
British colonial policy. 

Few Government Departments are less known to the 
public than the Colonial Office. Ministers come and go; 
usually, they disturb no more than the surface of departmental 
life ; the permanent officials remain and things run on very 
much in the tradition and habit which have grown up over 
the years. There are, of course, changes in organisation and 
emphasis ; there is some adaptation to new circumstances 
and events; all of which are carried out cautiously and 
leisurely. But the permanence and knowledge of the civil 
servants (originally assistants and advisers to Ministers) 
assure them a strength and authority which none but forceful 
Ministers can challenge. In any case, it seldom happens that 
a Minister takes possession of the Colonial Office and stays 
long enough to know its problems and to achieve any 
substantial programme of permanent value. Already, since 
the last war, sixteen Secretaries of State have made brief 
sojourns in this office. Joseph Chamberlain made the best 
record in the period since the Office has existed as a separate 
department—he stayed eight years. Earl Grey, ninety years 
ago, stayed six years, and both these statesmen were able to 
influence colonial policy. Most of the other Ministers, as 
Colonial Ministers, are forgotten. The Colonial Office is 
too often made a house of call. It is public indifference 
which allows a Parliamentary system to tolerate the incon- 
sequence of Ministers when behind the Office is the living 
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reality of lands and peoples; vast ignorance, disease and 
poverty; and the perplexities of race, religion and the 
varying stages of social development. And it is odd that 
the peoples of Britain, a great Imperial power, should be 
bored when colonial problems are discussed, should know so 
little about the empire territories, and, in the centre of that 
empire, should have created few buildings of dignity 
expressing the needs and spirit of the territories they control. 

The Colonial Office, like: “‘ No. 10,” the India Office, 
Dominions Office and Foreign Office, shares the title 
“ Downing Street.” It occupies part of the Scott “ Renais- 
sance” building that borders all one side of that street. 
The Office remains heaped in little more than the space 
that was assigned it seventy years ago. Indeed, its files, 
records and messenger staff spill out of the rooms into the 
corridors. It looks a gloomy, inconvenient place to work in. 
In the past year or so, a few additional rooms have been 
put on the roof; a group of flats—with corridors like a 
maze—have been acquired near Hyde Park for the Social 
Services staffs, while recently Dover House in Whitehall has 
been taken over for the economic staff. The staff in 1876 
undoubtedly thought their new building imposing after the 
leaky, rickety house further down the street which the 
Office had used for the previous fifty years. The new 
building certainly provided an impressive room for the 
Secretary of State—a spacious affair calculated to cool the 
ardour of any suppliant who enters it and to dwarf the 
importunities of areas far away ! 

A few facts about the history of the Office should be 
mentioned. In 1660 a Committee of the Privy Council for 
the plantations was appointed to administer the Colonies. 
For nearly two centuries after that, colonial administration 
was linked with other State interests—Trade, India, Home 
Affairs and War. In 1854 it operated as a single office. The 
Dominions Office split from it in 1925, carrying with it the 
Dominions, Southern Rhodesia and the three Protectorates 
in South Africa. The Secretaryship of State dates from 1768. 

The Office has thus lived through many fluctuations of 
fortune. It has seen the loss of the thirteen American states ; 
the consolidation of strategic and trading centres over the 
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known world; the movement, in big areas of white settle- 
ment, to self-government and dominion status; and the 
division of Africa. It must be added that many of the 
territories brought under the British flag in the past century 
were acquired with little official alacrity ; areas sometimes 
came under protection with no obvious enthusiasm, and the 
expansion of empite went on with little vision of imperial 
responsibility. The Office has usually been served with 
competent administrators. Their conception of British policy 
has, of course, been influenced by the pressure of variable 
interests uppermost in public life from time to time— 
humanitarian, mission, manufacturing, commercial, investing, 
imperialistic. 

No more than forty administrative officers were employed 
in the Colonial Office when the last war came. To-day, 
without the Dominions Office, it has nearly three times that 
number on the Secretariat and a total staff of more than 
500. Before 1925 there was no permanent internal organisa- 
tion for dealing with the major colonial subjects which are 
common to the dependencies—though the first Committee 
on Education was set up a little earlier than that. In recent 
years, the structure of the Office has undergone important 
changes and some of these must be mentioned. 

There are three main Office Divisions : Personnel, Geo- 
graphical and General. Personnel is concerned with the 
problem of recruitment and training and conditions in the 
colonial services. The Geographical Division, the dominant 
section of the Office, is broken into seven departments, each 
containing a number of dependencies, a, chiefly on 
regional lines and concerned with the broad questions of 
conditions and policy in its area. The General Division, 
apart from its interest in defence, imperial and international 
relations, comprises an Economic Department and a Develop- 
ment and Social Services Department. The Economic 
sera is particularly concerned just now with the 
difficulties arising from the war situation and the problems 
of transport, markets and war production. The Develop- 
ment and Social Services Department deals with Labour, 
Health, Education, Nutrition, Housing, Agriculture and 
other such matters. These technical sections have grown in 
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size and influence in recent years, as increasing stress has 
been put on the social and economic needs of the colonial 
peoples. Indeed, they tend to-day to dwarf the geographical 
departments. They employ the services of experts and are 
served by advisory committees. The Secretary of State first 
appointed a Legal Adviser in 1867, but his advisers on 
Education, Health, Labour, Agriculture, Welfare, Finance, 
Business, have all been appointed within the last twenty 
years. In addition, he has the services of experts and 
experienced men and women on advisory committees con- 
cerned with Health, Education, Penal Administration, Labour, 
Welfare, Nutrition, and Agriculture and Animal Health. 
These matters are regularly brought into review in terms of 
the whole colonial empire as well as in respect to the 
individual dependencies. This arrangement allows for the 
separate consideration of broad subjects of concern in 
colonial development and brings the specialised knowledge 
of the technician into play in regard to them. It helps to 
the fuller appreciation and application of a consistent and 
informed policy in the treatment of problems throughout 
big areas. The geographical departments make it possible 
for problems to be considered in any colony from the aspect 
of internal co-ordination. The success of this dual form of 
consideration depends, of course, on the enterprise and good 
sense of the geographical departments and of the hierarchy 
of the Office, on their appreciation of the importance of the 
respective subjects, their ability to co-ordinate subjects and 
establish priority, and to understand the complex background 
of the respective areas. One suspects at times a greater 
sense of urgency in the functional departments than in the 
geographical. It is a pity sometimes that the former 
departments cannot be given their head. 

It is important to note in this connection that the Colonial 
Office has been too much obsessed with the idea that “ the 
man on the spot ” knows best and must be implicitly trusted. 
It seems never to forget the differences in the empire—its 
variety in culture and race, its extraordinary complexity in 
social practice, climate, natural and material resources, 
religion, geography, economic life and so on. The hierarchy 
needs to be reminded more of the common problems 
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throughout the empire. Ministers have made at times the 
noblest declarations of liberal — for the guidance of 
the officers overseas, but the holds firmly to the 
differences and, in many respects rightly, to the separateness 
and integrity of each dependency. The White Paper issued 
with the Draft of the Colonial Development and Welfare 
Bill in 1940 revealed the Secretary of State at pains to affirm 
that there would be no uniform policy, no attempt to impose 
a set pattern from Downing Street. “The resources and 
needs of individual territories,” he said, “‘ respond to no 
common formula and colonial governments know best the 
needs of their own territories and should enjoy a wide 
latitude in the initiation and execution of policies.” Legis- 
lation is therefore framed in the non-self-governing colonies 
in the narrow conception of what the Governor regards as 
the local needs ; there is no expert examination there or in 
Downing Street or Westminster of the issues of policy 
involved. The problems of how to secure the right balance 
between local policy and initiative on the one hand and 
metropolitan direction and control on the other is of 
fundamental importance, but little of the integrity of a 
dependency would be sacrificed if the Colonial Office showed 
more energy in directing Governors in respect to action on 
many important subjects. 

How is the Colonial Office recruited for its task ? Mainly 
from the ordinary Home civil service examinations. The 
Colonial civil services must not be confused with the Colonial 
Office staff. They are a completely different and separate 
body. The highest administrative and technical appoint- 
ments in the colonies are made by the Colonial Office by 
selection, though the other appointments are made by the 
local colonial governments. But the recruitment of the 
Colonial Office is by the home examination, though not 
absolutely. Each year a small number of men from the 
colonial service are seconded for work for a period in 
Downing Street. The technical advisers are special appoint- 
ments and may come from the colonial services or from 
outside. A few of the senior officials have also come from 
the colonial services: occasionally they may be appointed 
from unusual sources. The present Permanent Under- 
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Secretary, Sir George Gater, came from local government ; 
a former Under-Secretary was provided by the Foreign Office. 
Uneasiness has been expressed in some quarters about the 
way the Colonial Office is staffed. Some critics would like 
greater interchangeability with the colonial services; others 
a unified service of the Office and the colonies ; and others 
a preponderance of persons born and recruited in the colonies. 
These matters I need not discuss, as they have recently been 
examined by the Fabian Colonial Bureau and made the 
subject of a published report.! It is unquestionably desirable 
that persons recruited to the Colonial Office staff should be 
required to take a special course in colonial studies—in 
government, economics and social science. This is not the 
case to-day. They should spend, as is the present practice, a 
couple of their early years in the service of a colony. This 
period might well be longer. And colonials should be 
encouraged to take the —— examinations for the 
Colonial Office and more of them should be appointed to 
the technical departments. Several have recently been selected 
for service in the Welfare Department of the Colonial Office. 
More of the Colonial Service men should be brought to 
administer in the Office. In those and other ways a greater 
sense of actuality and urgency can be brought to the Office. 
The knowledge that problems are being handled in an 
understanding atmosphere would probably inspire in the 
colonial people a greater degree of confidence in the Office. 
But I am less certain that the creation of a unified service of 
Downing Street and the colonies would mean that problems 
would be handled in a more liberal or sympathetic spirit. 

On another point, the Colonial Office would gain by the 
admission to its ranks of more women. There are as yet 
only three in the responsible grades, whereas their co-operation 
in such matters as health, housing, education, labour, would 
be of inestimable value. The social and industrial develop- 
ments of the future ahead give urgency to this plea. 

The Colonial Office is not over-communicative about its 
activities and policy. If its activities were more on the beaten 
track of general public interest, it probably would be more 
informative. It savours too much of a bureaucracy because 

1 Downing Street and the Colonies. Fabian Society and Allen and Unwin. 
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it is too little subject to public criticism. There is, never- 
theless, more specialised interest than is usually assumed. 
A number of societies in London are concerned with the 
economic, social and cultural development of the colonies, 
or with research, welfare and political action. There are a 
few learned and scientific bodies interested in medicine, 
language and agricultural research. All do important work 
and contribute their stream of knowledge through their 
journals, lectures, etc., to making enlightened opinion. 
Political parties also profess an interest, but Ministers are apt 
to pretend that colonial matters are mainly outside party 
controversy. Why this should be, when policy is often a 
matter of keen interest to many economic interests, it is 
difficult to see. There is, consequently, little political drive. 
Colonial questions, however, occupy a good place on the 
Order Paper of the House of Commons every week. Never- 
theless, in existing Parliamentary conditions the volume of 
informed criticism playing on the ment cannot be large. 
The limited parliamentary and public interest encourages an 
aloofness in the Colonial Office from the urgencies and 
compulsions of popular feeling and ideas. Yet it cannot be 
said that the Office is altogether insensible to the limited 
parliamentary criticism there is, or altogether unresponsive 
to constructive suggestions. It appears to pay some res 

to the advice oteend it by the expert bodies it has created to 
assist it. But its machinery and relationships are cumbersome 
and slow. The bureaucracy appears to lack strength and 
convictions as to what policy should be secured. It has 
enlightened, well-disposed men in its ranks, but it is clear 
that they find the traditions and practices of the Office hard 
to surmount. The Office is tender in driving a reactionary 
local administration for reasons already mentioned ; it seems 
often inept because of its consciousness of the complexities 
of colonial problems; it often appears too compromising 
with important interests which can make their weight felt. 
So we get a situation described by Lord Harlech a few years 
ago: “There has never been a British imperial policy in 
regard to its colonial dependencies—only an immense variety 
of improvisations and adjustments as events and the some- 
what capricious pressure of Parliament may from time to 
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time determine”. “The one thing constant in British colonial 
policy has been the determination of the Colonial Office to 
devolve the maximum powers into the periphery, to diminish 
the initiative and power of its Secretary of State and to exalt 
those of the Colonial Government however constituted.” 
The Secretary of State acts still as the final appeal authority 
in respect to the grievances of individuals in a colony. He 
is responsible for appointments and the selection of Governors 
overseas. While strictly speaking, he has no executive 
authority within a colony, by the terms of the commission 
of the Governor, the latter is bound to carry out the directions 
of the Crown communicated to him by the Secretary of State. 
The Colonial Office is thus vested with ultimate power to 
enforce decisions. In fact, the constitutions of all our 
dependencies are such (with the exception of a few colonies 
in the West Indies) that the Crown can enact any law which 
the Secretary of State deems fit. Nevertheless, the policy of 
the Colonial Office is seldom strong and determined. 

Events are, however, pulling the department into the 
main current of popular interest. The assumptions of 
colonial policy are being challenged outside the Office and 
questioned within. In Parliament the spokesmen of the 
colonial hierarchy seem hardly as yet to know that revo- 
lutionary processes are disturbing the foundations of policy, 
that the tempo of change has been accelerated and that the 
war and other factors are producing situations that brook no 
delay. Some of the Colonial Office departments are obviously 
willing to explore, are increasingly concerned about social 
well-being and economic change, but, somehow, the im- 
pression given is that the directors of policy seem scarcely 
to discern the impact of movements and influences on the 
colonial people. The Office is pedestrian in manner and 
unimaginative in conception. The world changes with 
astonishing rapidity and problems can no — wait for 
their solution for more propitious moments after the war. 
The disintegrating forces need to be dealt with now: hopes 
that the empire will emerge from the war stronger and 
better-knit only inhibit thought and action. There should 
be no room in the bureaucracy at home and overseas for 
the tired and the reactionaries who are incapable of ques- 
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tioning the assumptions on which their administration is based. 

I imagine that the majority of the Office would welcome 
greater publicity about their problems. In some respects, 
there are achievements of great importance to tell. Why 
should the public not be told? Healthy criticism and the 
ventilation of opinion are not possible if we are all kept in 
ignorance. It is true that a publicity office has been operating 
for several years with deliberate press contacts and occasional 
press conferences, that posters are —— in the streets 
and more film and broadcast work is being done. But it is 
difficult for the public to obtain current and reliable 
information about affairs from the Colonial Office. It still 
likes to hide what light there is under a bushel. This year 
it estimates for its publications no more than £400, one-third 
of the cost of transferring a Governor from the Bahamas to 
Uganda, or the passage allowances of the Duke of Windsor 
when appointed to the Bahamas! The Ministry of Home 
Security will, at the same time, spend forty times that amount 
on its publications. But the Colonial Office, responsible for 
fifty separate administrations, serving a population of 50 
million and more (double the populations of the self-governing 
Dominions), must keep its activities to itself. Parliament 
clamoured a year or so before the war for an annual survey 
of Colonial Office activities. A survey was produced in 
1937-8 and in 1938-9. The publication stopped. An annual 
volume on trade and statistics called “ The Economic Survey 
of the British Empire ” was produced for a number of years. 
That no longer er The Committee responsible for the 
administration of the Colonial Development Fund published 
an annual report on its work, but since the 1940 Act no 
reports on the progress under the Act have been made. The 
Royal Commission Report on the West Indies was never 
published and the report of the Copper Belt Enquiry in 1940 
could scarcely be obtained in London. Seldom is the report 
of a Colonial official issued now, and a number of reports 
of special investigations undertaken for the Government by 
specialists remain unpublished. A few annual departmental 
reports of colonial governments are published, but the 
general annual reports of colonies are no longer available. 
Even the annual reports on the mandatory territories are 
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unpublished. An occasional White Paper on some important 
aspect of policy may appear on rare occasions, but the little 
information that trickles to public notice is usually obtained 
from non-official sources or by meagre answers to questions 
and debate in Parliament. 

Parliament and the public acquiesce in this obscurity : it 
fits their normal apathy and ignorance. The public believes 
our imperial tradition to be liberal and tolerant ; it forgets 
that a responsibility to 50 million people cannot be discharged 
in ignorance. Confidence is disturbed all too rarely by some 
dramatic happening in the empire that reveals the inadequacy 
of imperial administration in the changing conditions of the 
world. The Colonial Office is almost a silent office. So long 
as these conditions remain, the Office can only be kept up to 
the mark with difficulty ; in the absence of popular sentiment 
and informed criticism, the tendency to beslanenn must 
remain strong. 

Parliament has plainly failed to link the public with the 
colonial administration for which it is responsible. Machinery 
for knowing and examining colonial problems does not, in 
effect, exist at Westminster. Future planning depends on 
reliable statistics, but in spite of warnings and the strictures 
of Commissions, vital statistics and elementary census figures 
nowhere exist. Practically no colonial problem can be 
accurately measured to-day and it seems to be nobody’s 
business. Colonial ministers have been trusted. The public 
has inclined to the view that the noble pronouncements on 
colonial policy would act as important pointers to action. 
Great authority and responsibility have therefore reposed in 
the hands of Ministers, which is another way of saying that 
they have reposed in the hands of the Colonial Office officials. 
There have been bad periods of timidity and weakness. On 
the other hand, it may be argued that the existence of the 
British Commonwealth itself owes something to the good 
sense of the Colonial Office. And undoubtedly the pre- 
occupation of the Office with the developing dominions 
overseas has created a tradition and built up a habit of 
thought which are not without importance to the future of 
the non-self-governing or more backward colonies. 

The Colonial Office attitude to development overseas has 
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been mote negative than positive. That has been the 
reflection of the attitude of Parliament. There have been, 
unhappily, many colonial episodes which have shocked our 
sensibilities. 'We remember them to-day with shame. We 
have been guilty of infinite neglect and inconsequence, even 
after allowing for the nature of the colonial background and 
the consequent difficulties to be overcome. Only since the 
white settlements overseas have achieved their full self- 
governing status has the conception of trusteeship slowly 
come to mean some positive and constructive purpose in the 
colonial empire. And even yet there has been no general 
systematic survey of colonial policy as a whole. Pronounce- 
ments have usually been made on specific issues as they have 
arisen and then given a wider applicability. 

Parliament has endorsed the caution and timidity shown 
by the bureaucracy. Policies are often a compound of 
political expediency—ingredients of moods, influences and 
pressures of interest and convictions of a comparatively small 
public. The doctrine of /aissex-faire dominated the minds of 
Parliament and of all in authority over a period long after it 
had collapsed in this country. They regarded the colonies 
either as a nuisance which should be left largely to themselves, 
or as tributaries to the wealth of Britain. Even the 1929 
Colonial Development Act was more concerned for unem- 
ployment in Britain than colonial welfare. The police policy 
of good order fitted in with the desires of British industry— 
trade expansion, free trade, peace. Communication with the 
colonies was slow and the Colonial Office relied on its 
servants scattered far and wide, to make the best of local 
conditions with as little bother to, and aid from, Britain as 
possible. It discovered a number of distinguished men who 
governed with fairness and tolerance, suppressed abuses and 
violence, and administered justice with impartiality. Some 
of them showed imagination and enterprise in their conception 
of colonial growth. But too many of the Governors were 
far less concerned and successful. 

I believe the public would welcome a bold and courageous 
Colonial Office. The influence of the old ideas, the obsessions 
which satisfied the “interests” and decried the essence of 
partnership, which condoned colour conventions, segregation, 
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parallel institutions, land alienation and the rest, still linger. 
We can take little unction to our souls for the Colonial 
Development and Welfare Act of 1940. The colonial situation 
had long become intolerable, lit by the blazes in West Indies, 
the Copper Belt and Mauritius. We were frequently met 
with calls for aid by colonies facing hopeless distress through 
economic and other disasters. When the war came, trustee- ‘ 
ship was little expressed in positive and constructive terms 
yo many dependencies were burdened with debt. Social 
squalor, mass illiteracy, disease, malnutrition were frequent 
terms in a great number of reports. The West Indies Com- 
mission forced a new approach. Consequently, the war has 
seen developments in labour policy in most colonial areas ; 
it has ome. more economic collaboration with neighbours, 
an effort at better balanced economies, more food production, 
the mitiation of small industries and other improvements. 

The present assumptions of policy remain inadequate or 
unsound. Will the Colonial Office pronounce in unequivocal 
terms a new political status for the dependencies, its policy 
in respect to plural societies and common citizenship, its 
determination to build up rapidly social standards and 
material prosperity ? It faces a difficult world which will be 
impatient of sloth and unimaginative routine. It functions 
in a world in which all have an interest in all. There are no 
imperial “ reserves.” Moreover, the conquest of air and 
ether, the use of electricity and new forms of transport, and 
the economic and political interlocking and changes, now 
call for a new technique. There must be less dependence on 
the impedimenta of the old order—circulars and despatches, 
minutes and lengthy correspondence, respect for precedents 
good and bad—all the slow formal procedure that wanders 
interminably as frustration and desperate needs increase in 
the areas concerned. 

The Colonial Office needs to be organised and equipped 
for the immense tasks before it. The dead wood should be 
cut out from the department and procedures simplified. The 
Office should exert more pressure on colonial governments 
and insist on action and vigorous administration ; it should 
codify the experience brought to its attention and use it ; 
and it should mobilise research into the basic problems still 
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baffling colonial administrators. If public apprehension is 
to be allayed, the Colonial Office must not wait on the 
initiative of local governments which are too often obsessed 
with the difficulties and lack of money and anxiety to make 
no demands on British funds. 

The problems of the war are heavy—defence, strategic 
and political collaboration and economic organisation are 
obvious preoccupations of the Colonial Office now. But 
financial and economic problems in the colonies call for 
much more specialised attention than so far they have 
received. The economic department should concert itself 
more with the internal economies of the respective colonies, 
their food supplies, new industries, economic planning 
and programmes of development. A degree of economtic 
co-ordination is being achieved in West Africa by the 
appointment of a Minister of State charged to resolve some 
of the problems of the war effort in that area. The work 
of the Comptroller and his advisers in the West Indies is 
beginning to become apparent and many comprehensive 
proposals for social improvement and educational advance 
are under consideration. The Parliamentary Under-Secretary 
now presides over a committee recently set up to examine and 
approve schemes submitted by the Colonial Governments 
under the 1940 Act. The Secretary of State has also recently 
called into being the nucleus of a research committee entrusted 
with the task of putting research on a regular basis and 
directing it in a proper scheme where the need is greatest. 
Nor should the Labour Advisory Committee be overlooked : 
its possibilities are immense in supervising industrial legisla- 
tion and encouraging labour protective codes and combination 
in curbing the exploitation of cheap labour. The Office is 
fortified, as already mentioned, with important technicians 
and Advisory Committees on the varied problems of colonial 
interest to which reference has already been made. The 
Secretary of State is giving important guidance by circulars 
on matters of nutrition, building material, labour, social 
services, health, food production and many other matters. 
His technical advisers visit the colonial areas and one of his 
senior officials is touring the colonies as his representative, 
for the discussion of local problems on the spot. 
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Meantime, in Parliament, among Conservatives, a demand 
has become vocal for a Colonial Development Board of big 
interests with directors, each concerned with some aspect of 
colonial affairs. There are objections to this in the light of 
all the existing advisory machinery now operating. Nothing 
should be done to diminish the authority of the Secretary of 
State or to embarrass him in discharging his responsibility. 
His policy is the Government’s policy and he answers for it 
to Parliament. It is important that no other authority should 
duplicate his office or diminish his powers in respect to the 
broad policy determined by H.M. Government except in so 
far as chet authority is delegated to a colony as self-government 
becomes an active principle in the territory concerned. 
A Standing Joint Committee of both Houses of Parliament, 
on the other hand, would supply the link missing between 
British democracy and the colonial administration. It would 
subject policy to searching examination, question its 
assumptions and consequently revitalise Colonial Office 
work. It need usurp none of the authority of the Secretary 
of State, but advise him on the important principles of 
administration and the application of these principles in the 
varying circumstances of the Empire. It would make its 
own investigations and submit reports to him, and these 
would be published. In its work, the Committee should seek 
the co-operation of representatives from the areas under 
consideration. They would sit with the Committee when 
their problems are being dealt with. The Standing Joint 
Committee would see that the colonial peoples were actively 
associated and consulted in respect to all developments. It 
would encourage research and stimulate the administrations 
throughout the colonial empire by bringing their work and 
their problems under annual review. The need for such 
machinery, in view of the limited information and time 
available in Parliament for the consideration of colonial 
questions, was broadly recognised before the war began. 
It is the more necessary to-day, in the altered circumstances 
of the world. Such a Committee would focus more con- 
structive and informed criticism in Parliament, stimulate its 
interest and compel a better discharge of our national 
responsibility to the colonial peoples. 
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JEWISH PROBLEMS’ 
By M. Potanyt 


I 

O live as a Jew is a peculiar and sometimes 
perplexing task. There is no accepted doctrine 
as to what obligations one Jew owes to another ; 
how far they belong together within one country 
or across the frontiers. Zionists regard Jews as 
a nation of Hebrews. Their opponents, pursuing assimilation, 
insist that Jews must remain a mere religious denomination ; 
that they are just Englishmen, Scotsmen, Frenchmen, 
Americans, Russians, etc.—as it may be—who happen to be 
of the Judaic faith. Both views are obviously forced— 
expressing somewhat crudely a particular programme, rather 
than facing the facts. Actually, some Jews best known as 
such to the world were men like Heine, Marx, Disraeli, 
Einstein, who neither spoke Hebrew nor professed the 
ewish faith; and there are a =_ many ple of this 
ind, commonly called Jews, who do not belong to any 
visible kind of Jewish community but whose lives, never- 
theless, are profoundly affected by the fact of their Jewish 
descent—just as on the other hand the existence of these 
Jews is of decisive importance to the whole Jewish com- 

munity, down even to its most orthodox roots. 

The fact that official spokesmen of a community should 
give two conflicting definitions of its membership—both of 
them bluntly excluding a great number of the men who are 
best known to the world as the representatives of that group, 
does indeed reveal an extraordinary and perplexing situation. 
Jews cannot expect to play a reasonable part in the world 
unless they first clarify their views concerning themselves as 
a group. This is not impossible if only one is prepared to 
face the facts. I believe that a glance at Jewish history will 
show that the present internal conflicts and ambiguities 
between Jews merely reflect the unavoidable difficulties of 
their historical situation and I am confident that once these 
difficulties are squarely met they need not confuse us much 
longer nor weaken our standing and future action. 

1 Address delivered to the Manchester Branch of the Trades Advisory Council 
of the Board of Deputies of British Jews, 24th September, 1942. 
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II 

The position of Jews to-day is determined in the first 
instance by the fact that their forefathers 2500 years ago 
made the momentous innovation of adopting a single God 
of righteousness as their tribal deity. The fervour of the 
Bible was the fervour of the Israelites, and much of it 
continues to live in their descendants to-day. Religious 
fervour brought the Palestinian history of the Jews to an 
end when, by colliding head on with the claims of the Roman 
Empire, it involved the country in complete destruction and 
caused the Jews to be dispersed through the whole world. 
Soon after came a second collision when Rome became 
Christian, and the great rival religion, an offspring itself of 
— fervour, became dominant over the western world. 

e new religion, now in power, reduced the adherents of 
the old one to the position of a hardly tolerated, con- 
temptuously treated sect. But, fortunately for the Jews, the 
Roman Empire did not outlast this event very long and it 
was not until the time of the Norman Conquest that 
Christianity once more succeeded in consolidating its power 
over Europe. Up to that time the Jews, often in contact 
with the Arabs, continued to develop their intellectual 
heritage and remained well at the head of the cultural elite 
of the West. 

The decisive blows against Jewry which were to fix our 
position until the opening of the 19th century, began to fall 
thick and fast soon after the forces of the new Christian 
civilisation deployed their might. Christendom in its 
medieval glory could tolerate no heretics. The Jews were 
overpowered, exiled, hunted, and finally their remnants 
imprisoned within the walls of the Ghetto. 

The process went on in different ways in the various 

rts of Europe, but was practically ey ae everywhere 
y the close of the Middle Ages. For the then following 
soo years, that is all through the formative period of the 
Modern Age, the Jews lived in isolation. It was a case of 
— religious persecution. The situation was maintained 
y the pressure of one religion from one side and the unyield- 
ing tenacity of another religion from the other side. The Jews 
accepted at this time in the Shulchan Aruch a newly defined 
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ritual code of unsurpassed strictness, regulating every detail 
of orthodox life. Every action and every thought was ruled 
by a meticulous discipline and any sign of laxity was watched 
and checked as a portent of defection. In fact while the 
physical gates of the Ghetto were guarded from outside, its 
spiritual and intellectual gates were locked from within. 
During the 500 years of isolation in the Ghetto, Jewry 
produced nothing of general human value. Rabbinic scholar- 
ship, maintained with unfailing devotion, was largely wasted 
in elaborating fruitless talmudist speculations. In the world 
around us men were embarking on great oceans of new 
inspirations and were discovering continent after continent 
of new truth; but we remained sitting in the dark, visited 
in our seclusion only by occasional waves of crude, fanatical 
visions of a national Messiah. The brute force of the Christian 
authorities, helped by the vigilance of the Jews, succeeded 
in reducing the heritage of Jewry to stagnation and decay. 


Ii 

Then came the time when modern civilisation began to 
spread from England and France to the less advanced countries 
of the world. Modernisation was a military and economic 
necessity and it engaged the political and intellectual eagerness 
of progressive forces everywhere. Enlightened rulers from 
Peter the Great to Kemal Ata Turk started it with a strong 
hand from above, while national leaders from Kossuth to 
Sun Yat Sen spread it through the masses below. It created 
nation-states ; merging the population inside their frontier 
into one mass of equal citizenship under one common law ; 
educating the population to s the national language and 
to feel themselves different from people elsewhere ; exacting 
national loyalty unconditionally and to the exclusion of any 
other allegiance. 

Had the Jews at this time been living together on one 
patch of land, the process of their modernisation would have 
occurred similarly and a Jewish nation would have been born. 
Some Peter would have risen to cut off forelocks and beards 
and some Ata Turk to scrap skull caps and kaftans. Perhaps 
the Yiddish vernacular would have been standardised or 
Hebrew been revived as our common language. In any 
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case, after overcoming the usual resistance of antiquated 
opinions and claims, the reformers would have established 
a more or less westernised Jewish national State. 

But the Jews were dispersed, living in small settlements 
surrounded by a vast majority of other kinds of people. 
Their westernisation could not be achieved by a national 
renaissance. If they were to become citizens of a modern 
State at all, this could happen only by disrupting their own 
internal cohesion: by cutting their internal Lents all along 
the frontiers of the new national territories, and allowing 
each separate section to become absorbed by the country to 
which it would thus become apportioned. 

To this new situation a certain number of Jews did 
respond. The modern rationalist ideas had penetrated into 
the Ghetto and weakened the hold of religious customs. 
The new latitudinarianism showed the way to relax ritual 
while retaining religion in a more spiritualised form. The 
outlook of equal citizenship within the national state offered 
tempting facilities for a broader and more useful life. Many 
of our ancestors, recognising themselves disgracefully back- 
ward, were overwhelmed by the contact with a superior 
culture. They rebelled against the ties of orthodoxy and 
entered on the path of assimilation. 

Such a process could possibly take place in two ways: 
either in groups, that is by reform of general Jewish customs 
on modern lines, or else individually by the action of single 
persons deciding to give up their Jewish characteristics and 
to mix with the surrounding national community. The 
pc a+ of the Jews, placing small separate colonies in 
widely different conditions, hindered a movement of reform 
in large coherent masses. It increased, on the other hand, 
the opportunities for contacts which could lead to individual 
assimilation. Hence the latter process became altogether 
prevalent and it is mainly the progress of individual assimila- 
tion which has determined the position of the Jews to-day. 


IV 
All through the period of Jewish seclusion there was a 
trickle of individual Jewish assimilation going on and in the 
17th century one of the outcasts from Jewry, a grinder of 
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lenses in Amsterdam, Baruch Spinoza, gave a world-wide 
demonstration of the fruitfulness of the process, by establishing 
a new great system of rational philosophy. But when about 
the time of Napoleon Jewish assimilation started in numbers, 
there occurred a veritable invasion of intellectual life by 
— newcomers. The list of their great names has often 

en compiled and is mentioned with pride by many a Jewish 
writer. 

Yet in a sense the event does by no means represent a 
straightforward Jewish success. The names of Heine, of 
Mendelssohn-Bartholdy, of Ricardo, Marx, Disraeli, do prove 
the presence of genius among Jews. But since all these were 
baptised Jews, their achievements may also indicate that 
Jewish talent is most effectively released by baptism. Or at 
least that Jewish triumphs are bound up with the neglect of 
distinctive Jewish traditions. 

In fact, the process of assimilation has, I believe, demon- 
strated this beyond a doubt. For over a century there kept 
pouring forth from the Jewish community a stream of 
individual Jews possessing more or less talent or genius, 
undergoing baptism or retaining their religion only in an 
abstract and often quite superficial form while actually 
severing their ties to Jewish tradition and Jewish circles. 
Why did these men abandon their tradition and the community 
of their kinsfolk ? They were the same stock which had so 
often braved the stake for its religion. Some of them, like 
Marx, gave examples of great courage in facing exile and 
— for the sake of an idea. These men were not tempted 

y the easy fruits of apostasy. The reason for their desertion 
lay not in the lack of moral scruples, but sprang, on the 
contrary, from a profound urge to embrace the greater causes 
of mankind. ey rebelled against the Jewish tradition 
which they found narrow and uninspiring ; and they were 
found justified when, by stepping into the current or modern 
civilisation, they succeeded in making a major contribution 
to it. 

Usually a people is best represented by its most eminent 
sons. Frederick II and e—are Germany; Peter the 
Great and Tolstoi—are Russia; Louis XIV, Descartes, 
Pascal, Voltaire, Rousseau—they are France; and they 
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represent these nations at their peak. But the more eminent 
a modern Jew is, the less Jewish he becomes, the less is he 
usually concerned with Jewry, the less is he attached to 
Judaism. Our great men do not demonstrate the greatness 
of our distinctive tradition, but rather reveal—by the success 
of those who abandoned that tradition—its state of sheer 
exhaustion. 

The broad masses of Jewry were not reached by the 
movement towards modernisation until well after the process 
of individual assimilation had got on its way. General 
reform, like individual assimilation, involved a hard struggle 
against orthodoxy, and around the middle of last century 
this struggle led to the splitting of Jewry into two parts: 
an orthodox community retaining its old elaborate distinctive 
ritual and a new body of Judaism following a more spiritualised 
form of the faith. Reform brought parts of the Jewish 
masses nearer to the position of the assimilated vanguard, 
but the separation continued essentially as before. It remained 
true that in general the higher a Jew rose in the world, the 
more he became removed from Jewry. 


V 

The various degrees of assimilation, achieved by the 

various groups of Jews, have led to a second dispersal of 

ewry. Jews are now not only spread out over all countries, 

ut also spread out over a wide range of Jewishness in each 
country. There is a mass of po att Jewry, speaking 
Yiddish, their men with forelocks, theit married women with 
wigs over their shaven skulls. They recall the original mass 
of medieval degradation and mental narrowness to which 
most of our ancestors belonged about 150 years back. And 
there exist various Jewish communities and circles representing 
all stages between the original Ghetto and the final dilution 
of the Jewish blood through intermarriage to a point where 
it loses all recollection of its own sources. 

Those at the head of these straggling columns progressing 
towards complete assimilation are not the leaders of those 
behind them, but often seem rather to be running away from 
them. They are not supported, but only hampered by those 
who follow them. Their tendency is to cut themselves loose 
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from the less assimilated Jews, because that facilitates the 
more intensified contacts which they are establishing with 
the non-Jewish world. The advance guard of assimilation 
may therefore be inclined to lose their feeling of solidarity 
with the less assimilated Jews, who are to them a constant 
source of embarrassment in the task of assimilation. 

Naturally, the Jews left behind sometimes resent their 
treatment by the more prosperous and distinguished Jews 
whom they see drawing away from them to gain firmer 
ground in non-Jewish circles. They feel deserted by the 
more successful Jews who leave them, the poorer people 
possessing no exceptional gifts for advancement, to carry 
the burden of a more rigorous Judaic tradition. 

Moreover, the reactions of the outside world to assimila- 
tion tend to increase the disruption of the Jewish community. 
Assimilation was sponsored by the modern idea of equal 
national citizenship. It flourished during the forward match 
of the new democratic nationalism in - latter half of the 
19th century. But as opposition to democracy ered 
oon there arose—first pg during the = 
crisis of the seventies—a new political form of Jew-baiting 
which became known by the scholarly name of Anti-Semitism. 
Those Jews who, by assimilation, ceased to be subject 
to religious persecution, were henceforth met by an attack 
based on racial discrimination. Each different stage of 
assimilation was faced with its special kind of opposition 
and each Jew had to fight his separate battle according to 
his e on the scale of assimilation. These new diversified 
troubles increased the estrangement and distrust between the 
various grades of Jews. 


VI 
In the last years of the 19th century, there arose among 
the Jews themselves a vigorous reaction against assimilation, 
Jewish nationalism, buried for almost a century, rose again 
with the appearance in 1896 of Theodor Herzl, a Jewish 
lawyer from Budapest. Another, even more important 
beginning was started during the last war by a chemist, the 
Polish Jew, Chaim Weizmann, then living in Manchester, © 
This movement, which became known as Zionism, 
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attempted to collect once more all Jews dispersed by the 

rocess of assimilation. It caused some Jews, well distinguished 
in the non-Jewish world, to reaffirm more closely their 
community with the poorest and most backward of their 
fellow-Jews. They proposed to do for these what so many 
other leaders had done for their people during the period of 
Modernisation. To weld them into a modern political state 
and to fill them with a new national consciousness by revivin 
the long disused language of their ancestors. The task 
involved in this case the return to the ancient home country : 
thus raising special » rag of great political and ‘moral 
difficulty with regard to the now indigenous population of 
that country. 

With these special problems I need not deal here. Even 
had they not arisen, the impression of Zionism on most of 
the Jews advancing towards assimilation would yet have 
remained slight, so long as the path of assimilation was 

y kept open. But a great change occurred with the 
advent of Hitler to power in 1933. When Hitler condemned 
all Jews in Germany—the orthodox, the reformed, the 
rons and even those with only a fraction of Jewish blood 

ike—to the same common destruction, Zionism suddenly 
appeared in a new prophetic light. The fall of German Jewry 
was taken to demonstrate the failure of assimilation in the 
vety land of its greatest success and to justify by contrast 
the national conception of Jewry. When all Jews once more 
become outcasts, Jewish unity is automatically restored and 
at the same time the Holy Land may appear as the only true 
refuge from persecution. 


VI 

The time, however, has now passed when Hitler’s rise 
was accepted as the verdict of history ; when his successes 
ovet European progress, his destruction of the Law, of 
Religion, of free Science, were accepted as the proofs of 
decay—if not of ultimate failure—of these great causes of 
our civilisation. The time is now to fight him. And when 
victory comes, Hitler’s fall must be made a token for all 
times of the invincible force of progress towards civilised life. 

What then—in the light of this true verdict of history— 
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can justify a return to Messianic traditions, from which the 
best of our forefathers 100 and 150 years ago turned away 
with such energy and contempt ? How can this faith which 
seemed outworn and even aaeing to men who were 
brought up in it, now inspire their descendants, educated, 
and often highly distinguished, in the arts of Western culture ? 

My answer is—in all reverence to the earnest endeavour 
of the Zionists—that in reality very little of such inspiration 
exists. I can see the practical and humane a i of 
settling some Jews in Palestine. There is here an enterprise 
in colonisation which offers a refuge to some oppressed 
people and an adventure to some enterprising ones. The 
colonists are Jews, a race inclined to reflection, the soil on 
which they settle is that of the Holy Land, unparalleled on 
this planet for its associations. That soil is bound to move 
them, as it moved so many mere travellers: “the clime, 
and the land, and the name of the land, with all its mighi 
import.” It is bound to move them the more if they s 
Hebrew and cultivate other ‘roags reminiscences. 

So far I will go, with willing admiration for settlers and 
organisers alike. I can see reason for supporting their 
scheme so long as it does not conflict with more important 
interests. But I cannot accept that this scheme represents a 
genuine revival of Jewish national feeling among Jews in 
general. And it seems to me that even in a good number 
of Zionists, including some of their leaders, no genuine 
revival of this kind has occurred. 

Zionist ideas have been recently reformulated by Professor 
L. B. Namier in a collection of remarkable essays. He reveals 
most penetratingly the moral ordeal of assimilation and 
ne page after page that will long remain classic, he lays 
bare the anomalies of our position. “ The obvious 
conclusion of it all ”—he writes—“ is that a situation which 
produces such results should not be continued indefinitely.” 
(P. 132.) And a little later . 156) he declares: “‘ we have 
adhered to our own religion for thousands of years, whatever 
price we had to pay for it ; our religion is essentially national 
in character; and the core of both our religion and our 
nationalism has always been the return to the land which 

1L. B. Namier, Conflicts, Macmillan & Co., 1942. 
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the Lord has given to us and to our fathers from old and 
even evermore.” 

These declarations, however, seem to me to reflect a 
sentiment rather than to define an actual course of action. 
Most Zionists in England and America show no practical 
intention of going to Palestine. For all their feelings against 
assimilation, they take no steps to discontinue the process. 
In spite of their high emphasis on the Jewish religion with 
its Messianic traditions, they may be often found not. to 
believe in that religion at all. In fact some of the most 
eminent Zionists are—as Professor Namier describes for his 
own case (p. 172)—almost ignorant of Judaism, while the 
flower of Jewish settlers in Palestine itself, the-Chaluzim, are 

ractically without any religion at all. Similarly, while 
ionists express the desire that we should all speak Hebrew 
. 167)—they continue to speak and write in excellent 
Bagloh 
ionism declares that it is not so much concerned with 
the fate of individual Jews as with their collective existence : 
“For the sense of grandeur men derive only from the 
collectivity—the nation.” (P. 133). Yet by their practical 
— they clearly show that this is not to be taken 
iterally. Jewish organisations have ceased to complain about 
the fate of the largest single body of Jews, living in the 
Soviet Union, although there Zionism is prohibited, the use 
of the Hebrew language suppressed and Judaism, like other 
religions, is distinctly discouraged. Leading Zionists express 
acquiescence and even satisfaction with these conditions ; 
apparently because they consider it more important that the 
Soviets have abolished Anti-Semitism.' The practical concern 
of Zionists is clearly with the victims of Anti-Semitism whom 
they desire to rescue from their plight and not with the 
Jewish collectivity or the Jewish sense of grandeur. And 
that is as it should be. 

For the enormous majority of Jews who propose to go 
on living in the various countries of Europe and America 
and who are bringing up a family with that future in mind, 
the declarations oF their eternal faith in a return to Palestine 


can express no real conviction. And the same must be said 


1 Compare, ¢.g., Norman Bentwich, New Statesman, 25th July, 1942, and Conflicts, 
P- 152, 159. 
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of all Zionists who do not actually go to live in Palestine 
as soon as that is physically possible at whatever cost and 
sacrifice. A faith is not real unless we are prepared to live 
by its precepts. And we must live by it ourselves ; not make 
others live by it on our behalf.? 


Vill : 
No, the Jews are not a nation, nor are they just Englishmen, 
Scotsmen, Frenchmen, etc., who happen to be of the Judaic 
religion. They are the descendants of a religious tribe which, 
having given the Bible to the world, ran into a heavy conflict 
with the later developments of its own ideas, and was ever 
since left more or less outside the main flow of humanity. 
They are still recovering from the last s00 years of utter 
isolation, which was brought to an end only in the course 
of the past few generations. | 
The recovery 1s being achieved by assimilation. We must 
realise more clearly the great difficulties of this task and face 
them with determination. This by itself will dissolve most 
of their confusing and weakening effects. I name only a few 
points which have to be recognised. Jews are still backward 
in various ways, and have yet more to learn from the great 
nations who built up our modern civilisation. We. are 
newcomers ; and hence, while we must never allow the legal 
recognition of our equal citizenship to suffer the slightest 
limitation, we must realise that it cannot yet be put into full 
and general operation. The degree to which any Jew can 
speak for the nation to which he belongs—and will be 
recognised by his non-Jewish compatriots to have the right 
to do so—will vary in the most complex fashion with the 
person of the Jew and the nature of the occasion. Con- 
sequently the proper relationships between the pe them- 
selves are also Siseult to define in general terms. Assimilation 
necessarily means getting away from one another; but it 
must not mean the casting off of mutual obligations which 
decency requires between people of one kinship, especially 
when faced with common troubles. 


1In Conflicts, on p. 155 it is said that after the war a “ certain number of Jews from 
countries where the Jewish problem is not patently acute” will desire to settle in 
Palestine. These countries contain 10—11 million Jews (p.150). All evidence 
indicates that Zionists expect 99 per cent of these to stay where they are. 
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On all these problems there is a great deal of hard work 
to be done. For this work a higher mood of candour is 
needed than has yet been general in Jewish literature. We 
must get rid of the self-praise and self-pity with which some 
minor Jewish pee: have been disgracing their fellows. 
It would also be better to leave to others the trouncing of 
Anti-Semitism, especially within the English-speaking world. 
We may trust a people who inspired these lines : 

We establish those of kindlier build, 
In fair compassion skilled, 
Men of deep art in life-development ; 
Watchers and warders of thy varied lands, 
Men surfeited of laying heavy hands 
Upon the innocent . . . 
Let us rather guard our own steps, and restrain such — 
of truculence, as when a Zionist leader quotes himself saying 
that he considers himself to be “ first a Jew and only in the 
second place a human being.” Such defiance only frightens 
our friends while causing delight to our enemies. In fact 
what is needed most, I think, is a thorough course of Jewish 
self-criticism, scourging all their weaknesses in the style of 
the ancient prophets. That would establish the right kind 
of solidarity among ourselves and provide the right tonic to 
our self-esteem. 


IX 

Men born to a lesser status must have the candour and 
humility to face their condition calmly and with the deter- 
mination to shoulder the task. The acceptance of our 
inevitable limitations sets our souls free and establishes our 
human equality. We may then be able to discover any special 
opportunities that are implied in the disabilities imposed on 
us. In the case of Jewry such opportunities will be found 
to arise from the fact of their cosmopolitan outlook. The 
world is now heading towards a new Western Common- 
wealth, comprising Europe and North America, in which 
men of a cosmopolitan kind will be needed. Twice already 
the Jews, by their dispersion, have been the carriers of 
universal thought through Europe. During the first three 
centuries of our era Christianity spread from one Jewish 
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settlement to another. Then, only a generation ago, the 
ag helped to spread Socialism from country to country. 

Soviet Government found good use for the Jews because 
in view of their antecedents their loyalty could always be 
relied upon. The Western Commonwealth of the future— 
which for generations to come will be in danger of particularist 
dissensions—should be able to rely in a similar fashion on 
Jews throughout Europe and America. 

It is as well—from this point of view—that the Jews 
should have as yet become only half assimilated. The other 
half of the process will be achieved during the consolidation 
of the Western Commonwealth of the future. In order to 
form that Commonwealth all people of the West will have 
to undergo some assimilation towards a more uniform type 
of man. The cosmopolitan character of the Jews will give 
them a start in this direction. It will provide in their midst a 
natural affinity to the spirit of the new commonwealth and 
qualify them to become its most devoted servants. 

In certain ways the future Western world will resemble 
the Roman Empire about the time of Constantine. Its basis 
will be the rule of law, equal citizenship and a religion rather 
similar to early Christianity with its admixture of Greek 
philosophy. The dispersed settlements of the Jews to-day 
are the most genuine residue of the old Roman Empire and 
they will fit quite easily into its modern equivalent. The 
world is changing in a way which will make it into a better 
home for the ae So it will in any case appear to us, once 
we discover how we can serve it best in our own particular 
way. 
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THE PROBLEM OF INTERNATIONAL 
LANGUAGE 


By RayMonp PostGATE 


T was only the other day that I heard, in a lecture by 

Professor L. T. Hogben, that Mussolini had ordered 

Professor Peano of Turin to cease his work. Professor 

Peano is—or was, I do not even know if he is alive— 

a distinguished scientist who had been working upon 
the problems of international language. The results he had 
secured were, as far as they had any national interest, rather 
flattering to Italian prejudices. All the same, Mussolini 
prohibited them ; which at first sight is very curious. I think 
it can only be explained by the theory that Fascism eventually 
creates a sort of inverted morality which is more instinctive 
than reasoned. Originally, no doubt, many Fascists and 
Nazis retained a human affection for the primitive and less 
useful virtues—physical courage, or narrow patriotism, for 
example—but in the course of time they have acquired an 
automatic hatred of anything that is good, simply because it 
is good, and not because any immediate advantage may be 
secured by destroying it. 

For the adoption of an international language would be 
an unmixed good, and one which would not (at least not 
directly) ap to injure even Fascists. Indeed, it might 
almost be claimed that it could be made part of a Fascist and 
Nazi victory. In the event of an Axis win there’would be 
two international languages: German for Europe, Africa 
and the major portions of Canada, the States and South 
America ; a for Oceania, Asia, Alaska, British 
Columbia, Oregon, Idaho, Washington, California, Chile, 
Peru, Ecuador and parts of Mexico and the Central American 
states. (I take it Panama would be officially bilingual.) 
English and Spanish would no doubt still be taught in 
elementary schools; in fact, access to the international 
languages would probably be made a privilege, available only 
to those permitted to take higher economic or political posts 
under the regime. Confining all major transactions to those 
two languages could well be made an additional support of 
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the governing class. I am surprised they have not yet thought 
of it. There is no reason, h, why we should imitate 
their improvidence. 

The world has been deprived of an international language 
since the seventeenth century, when Latin was abandoned. 
(Gauss, who died in 1855, wrote in Latin, and earlier scientists 
such as Harvey, Newton and Leibniz used Latin as the 
natural and only means of securing the attention of the 
audience that they needed.) It has suffered from that loss ; 
but I am not going to detail the advantages of an international 
language, I am presuming that the reader does not need to 
be instructed on such an elementary topic; I am going to 
try. to estimate what has been done and what is likely to be 
the future. I am not, apart from the speculations with which 
I have just amused myself, going to suppose anything but an 
Axis defeat and an Allied victory. 

The international languages, then, offered for our use are 
of two general kinds—what I will call constructed languages 
in the first place, and in the second natural languages and 
their derivatives. 


CoNSTRUCTED LANGUAGES 

Let us consider the constructed languages first, as they 
are those which are best known. Nearly everybody has 
heard of Esperanto; quite a number of people have heard 
of Volapiik and Ido. Very few people have heard of the 
large number of | constructed towards the end of 
last century and the beginning of this, of which the best is 
probably Novial, invented by the famous Danish philologue 
Otto Jespersen. If they have, they probably regard their 
tiumber as an occasion for laughter, and as proving that the 
whole project is foolish, since even scientists cannot agree on 
alanguage. That is, however, a rustic jeer. These languages 
were mostly not intended for universal adoption; they 
were laboratory languages. They were put out for trial and 
testing, and forgotten when they were proved of no value. 
Ehrlich required 606 attempts before he perfected his most 
famous discovery; the philologues are far short of that 
figure as. yet. 

Volapiik was launched in 1879, Esperanto in 1887, and 
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the date of Ido I have not by me; it was in any case a child— 
a bastard and angrily repudiated child—of Esperanto. It 
was invented by a noble Frenchman, de Beaufront, who had 
been a prominent Esperantist and had been allowed to kiss 
the Founder (Dr. Zamenhof) on one cheek, and the savagery 
with which his apostacy was greeted can only be appreciated 
by those who have read the curious literature of this con- 
troversy. The improvements which he demanded in 
Esperanto were in any case too limited to have great effect ; 
it is not really worth while considering Ido separately at this 
date. Esperanto and Volapiik remain the only “ inter- 
lan ? which have been spoken on a large scale. 
Vola iik was the invention in 1879 of an Austrian parish 
— who eventually became a Bishop, Mgr. Schleyer. It 
d at one time over a million adherents (my own father, a 
—— reactionary, learnt it), twenty-five meee were 
ublished in Volapiik, 316 manuals were issued and 283 
olapiik societies were in existence at one given date (1889). 
It is a fascinating subject of study, just as Mayan is, for it 
has a similar charm—that it is completely extinct and unused 
to-day. The next-of-kin and heir, Esperanto, has covered 
its ancestor with undeserved ill-fame ; Volapiik is commonly 
supposed to have been an uncouth, narrow and arbitrary 
jargon. In fact it is in some ways more enlightened than 
Esperanto. The Bishop was an obstinate and vehement 
man, inclined to strike down opposition with his crozier, but 
initially he tried to make the path easy to all nations. He 
struck the letter R out of his alphabet to oblige the Chinese, 
and he outlawed all knots of consonants, such as the 
Esperantists allow (the Esperanto for “ squirrel,” Sciuron, 
begins with the noise “ sts-”). Indeed he carried this so far 
that the derivation of his words became a mystery to all but 
scholars. “ Volapiik ” is simply “ World’s speech,” after the 
removal of all difficult consonants and the substitution of 
“a” for “’s” for the sake of euphony. His Grace felt 
that this process would be clear to all fair-minded persons ; 
and a million others agreed with him, up to the year 1889 
when the international Kadem Volapiika (Academy of 
World-Speech) proposed to allow revision, upon which he 
cursed it and left for ever with his “ aifidiks” or Ever- 
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faithfuls. It was not only to the strange appearance of the 
words which had been boiled away to their bones that the 
scholars in the Kadem objected ; it was also to the elaborate 
grammatical system that the Bishop had retained. Genitives, 
nominatives, accusatives and datives; past, present and 
future—terminations for all these had been exhumed from the 
Latin or German grammars, although both English and 
Chinese had proved that these were unnecessary obstacles. 

For fifty years, up to the outbreak of this war, the scholars 
of the Kadem (now Academia pro Interlingua, which is a 
little less barbarous) pursued the line of thought suggested 
by these two objections. I hope that when peace comes their 
work will be continued and suddenly completed, for I think 
that they had come to the very edge of solving the problem. 

But while they kid been continuing their sedate and 
scientific enquiry a practical experiment of enormous size 
was carried out by others. Esperanto was first mooted by 
Dr. Zamenhof in 1887, and though it is not as popular as it 
once was, it still has a large number of adherents. Unques- 
tionably, it works. It has answered once and for all the 
merely silly cynic who alleged that an artificial | 
could not be used in real life. Some hundreds of thousands 
of people, if not millions, have used this language in their 
daily life. I have heard a young couple from the platform 
assure an audience from their own knowledge that Esperanto 
could be successfully used “ for all the necessary purposes 
in creating and bringing up a family.” 

Nevertheless, Esperanto has not, after fifty years, had the 
success that its propounders hoped. It has not become the 
universal language, and of recent years it has actually receded. 
Twice, once shortly before 1914-18 and again after that war, 
it seemed to have a fair chance of success; but it faltered 
and the ghost of Bishop Schleyer was sourly pleased. It is 
doubtful whether Esperanto is likely ever to have a revival. 
It is certain that it would be a misfortune if, in the ho 
period after this war, adherents were for the third time to 
waste their chance and their labour by learning a language 
which would die on them after all. 

The weaknesses which cause this lack of success are not 
all mortal, nor all irremediable; combined, they are both. 
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The first weakness is a repetition of the Bishop’s error. With 
a natural impatience the Esperantists forbade change; they 
have a central body of doctrine called the Fundament, which 
may not be touched. While this rule remains no improvement 
is possible. This rigidity was-the cause of the exclusion of 
de Beaufront and the Idists, though the improvements the 
latter demanded were minor in character and directed largel 
to the least important flaw in Esperanto—its unsouth 
appearance and ugly sounds. That is a criticism, and a valid 
criticism. But it is not so important a criticism as it appears 
to a French nobleman. The British and American com- 
munities will put up with almost any amount of ugliness in 
return for small advantages in money or convenience, as 
fifteen minutes’ walk about the streets of any large town will 
show. If it paid them, they would be perfectly willing to 
pronounce words ~ ere: bers kv, sv, and sts and other 
accumulations which de ufront alleged damaged his 
lower jaw. 

But it would not necessarily pay them; in one respect it 
would cost them money. Printers, and even more the 
humble possessors of typewriters, would view the general 
adoption of Esperanto with apprehension, for it has six 
letters that are not on their machines. I am having to write 
them in by hand as I type this article—?, 2, 4, 7, 3, #. (I made 
this complaint once to an ardent Esperantist: he replied 
imperially, “ You should get a new typewriter. And printers 
should give up using the lino and take to the mono.”’) 

The alphabet could, I suppose, be reformed. But the 
vocabulary could not. It was composed in the early days of 
interlingual science and, not unnaturally, proves to be wrongly 
compounded. It consists of a mixture in varying proportions 
of the words of all the chief Western languages, includin 
Russian. Offhand, that seems a practical and fair method. 
There is a large group of scientific and technical words, like 
telephone ot mycology, which practically write themselves into 
the vocabulary ; for the others, why not take a proportion 
each from all the major languages? Surely that would at 
least save squabbles. 

It is only when you come to ase the language that you 
find this will not do. By endeavouring to make your language 
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easy for all you make it easy for none. Take a couple of 
examples. The commonest of all words is aad. You may 

te this as ef, ee ee has a Romance basis, 
and then you ate immediately understood by French, 
Portuguese, Spaniards, Rumanians, Italians and so forth. 
You may use and or und, if your language has a Teutonic basis, 
and then you are understood by English, Americans and 
Germans. But unless you have a basis and adhere to it you 
are not understood. To pick out the Scandinavian og or the 
Greek hai (which is what Esperanto uses) does not make 
the lan easier for Greeks or Danes, because they cannot 
undets all the rest of it; and it adds confusion for the 
rest of the world. Or suppose your lan has a root a/t-. 
If the general basis of your language is Romance (Latin), 
then its meaning is clear to anyone who has studied altitude 
or been exalted. It means “high.” If the basis of your 
language is Teuton, it means “old.” But if it has a mixed 
basis no one knows which it means. Does arm- mean “ poor ” 
or “ weapon” ? &fin- “ little ” or “ famous ” ? frag- « break” 
or “question”? These questions, whose answers should 
jump to the mind, are insoluble without a dictionary when 
the basis of your language is unsettled. 

Moreover, the Esperantists add to the difficulty of their 
language by actual misuse of words. Ma/-, for example, is 
a prefix which they use to indicate “ contrary.” But to every 
European and American ma/- means “wrong.” Malfermi, 
malgranda convey to them “ to shut imperfectly ” and “ evilly 

t,” not, as they are meant to in Esperanto, “ open ” and 
‘small.” For a malformation is not a lack of form, nora 
malpractice a kind of inertia, nor even is maladministration 
the same as anarchy. 

But what will finally kill—or at least wither—Esperanto 
is its unnecessary difficulty. Dr. Zamenhof sends us all back 
to school, to learn a lot of foolish rules which have been 
made up for the occasion and have not even the excuse of 
antiquity. We may not call our mother Ma, momma, mater, 
mére, Mutter, madre ot any of the words that we naturally 
would use or recognise, but we must say pafrino, because 
Dr. Zamenhof has ruled that all feminine words must end 
in imo and a mother is, in his opinion, a female father. We 
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have to learn accusative cases (accusative cases, mark you, in 
the twentieth century) and to decline adjectives to agree with 
nouns. The grammar even states that Esperanto verbs have : 

A Present tense 

A Future tense 

A Past tense 

A Conditional mood 

An Imperative mood 

An itive mood 

3 Active participles 

3 Passive participles. 
It will not do; the Doctor may brandish his cane as he 
wills ; the world will not learn all this. 

There is, indeed, another type of constructed language 
which is probably—well, possibly—the universal lan of 
the distant future. It is the “logical language” which was 
the aim of the 17th century philosophers who first studied 
this question. That is, 2 language based upon categories ; 
such a language need not have any connection at all with 
any spoken language. For example, there is Ro, published 
in 1922. In this tongue, A indicates a pronoun; and so ab 
means me, a¢ you, ad he and so on. Ba indicates a material ; 
bac means hydrogen, bad oxygen, bag nitrogen, and so forth. 
In fact, as soon as you consider this type of language at all 
closely you realise that it need not have any words at all. 
There is a language of this type called Solresol, concerning 
which I have no more information than that it uses notes of 
music and not letters at all. A better example is Timerio, 
which consists of numbers arranged peg to categories 
of ideas. “ 1/80/17,” for example, means “I love you ” and 
can be addressed to any girl of any nation with equal success, 
or lack of success. Absurd though this may*seem to the 
layman, it is nothing of the sort. A similar system is already 
in use for the classification of books in libraries called the 
Decimal Classification. I have before me a publication which 
has on its cover: “ 614.449:594.754.1 Cimex.” If I knew 
my way about that code, as I ought to, I could have told 
without looking any further that this publication was in 
English, was non-fiction, was a pamphlet, was issued by an 
official body, dealt with public health, and finally that it 
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concerned the bed-bug. A Chinese librarian knowing the 
code could have put it instantly in its right case, or handed 
it out to a reader who knew no Chinese in which to ask for it. 
It is, in fact, a pamphlet emanating from His Majesty’s most 
excellent Privy Council and informing me how to disinfest 
myself and house of bed-bugs, a present which was as 
unexpected as it is—up to cei wt 

I see no objection that can be brought against this: type 
of international lan except that the initial effort—to 
grasp and memorise the categories once they have been 
agreed—is too great for all but scientific and technical experts. 
For another century I think that objection will probably be 
final. 

NaTuRAL LANGUAGES. 

Under natural languages I include distortions and deriva- 
tives of natural languages—“ Basic English,” neo-Latin, 
“Teutonish” and so forth. Indeed, the distortions are far 
more important than the natural languages, for no one but 
a Frenchman believes French will be the international tongue 
of the future, or a German that German will, or an Englishman 
or American that English will . . . and so on to H.E. the 
Sultan of Perak who believes in Malay as the lingua franca. 
English, French, Spanish and Latin are the most common 
favourites in this sort of dispute ; and it is among the most 
useless debates in the world, for it is as certain as anything 
well can be that no existing language, as it stands, will be 
adopted. 

ut an attempt has recently been made to adapt two of 
these langu: to international use. The result (in the first 
case) is called Basic English ; and it is as important an event 
in its way as the launching of Esperanto was. Indeed, when 
first I studied it I was almost convinced (as many others 
have been) that the problem had been solved and I could 
put my books away. 

Basic English, whose ve inspirer was Mr. C. K. 
Ogden, consists of 850 English words, no more, used in 
accordance with English idiom and spelt in the English way. 
A hundred extra words have been listed as those most useful 
for the reading of verse; and for special works a sort of 
Indulgence is issued for a few more necessary words. The 
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Basic English translation of the New Testament has 50 of 
these extra words above the 100; it uses just 1,000 words, 
Every English-speaker can, of course, understand the tongue 
at once; and it is, apparently, remarkable with what ease 
Chinese and Japanese, and others who find little consideration 
generally for their convenience, can master the language, 
The ingenuity and labour that has gone to the construction 
of this limited vocabulary cause me more admiration than | 
can express. I turn over the pages of the “ Basic” New 
Testament with an unfading wonder. It does work; with 
this small vocabulary, as limited as a coolie’s, it is possible to 
express almost all of the meaning of all that is contained in 
that varied book. Almost all; “almost” is the important 
word. It misses quite a porergeiate proportion ; and at that 
the New Testament is a book chosen for its purposes. The 
Greek of the original is bare, simple and artless ; fit for and 
intended (as it should be) for the reading of coolies and their 
like. To scholars it is poor and jejune to a degree ; it is the 
op penerigg: of the King James version that conceals this, 
s a result, Basic English has in it an admirable subject ; in 
many places, indeed, it is possible to argue that the Basic 
version is more accurate than the Authorised. But even on 
this chosen ground it has grave faults which appear on a 
second reading. It is clumsy: “ make a request ” has to be 
used, for example, because the word “ ask ” is not an approved 
word. It is not so easy for the foreigner as it appears; he 
has to learn such baffling idioms as “come about” for 
“ happen,” in which neither “come” nor “ about” have 
the meaning he has been told. And even in this narrow 
compass it is forced to be not just clumsy but actually 
incorrect. Take Mark xv, 34; here it gives us: 
And at the ninth hour, Jesus said in a loud voice, 
“ Eloi, Eloi, lama sabachthani?” which is, “ My God, 
my God, why are you turned away from me?” And 
some of those who were near, hearing it, said, “ See, 
he is crying to Elijah.” And one of them went quickly, 
and petting a sponge full of bitter wine put it on a rod. 
This is, for me, a great deal nearer to the original in spirit 
than the version I learnt in school. But it contains, as that 
did not, actual errors. Christ said “ Why hast thou forsaken 
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me?” which is a very different thing in its implication from 
“are turned away.” And vinegar is not “ bitter wine.” 

The more grave obstacles to Basic English are, I think, 

two. First, that only English speakers, of their national 

ride, are likely to accept it as an international language. 

esi that, oddly enough, it places those same English 
ers under a grave disadvantage. 

The first objection ought anthiihy to be admitted by any 
fair-minded English-speaker; but at the moment it is not. 
There is a solid block of opinion, especially in America, of 
the kind that served notice on the British and Russians 
through the mouth of Mr. Henry Luce that the coming 
century would be “the American century.” It holds that 
the power and wealth of the States, buttressed by the British 
Empire, will in the future be so great that other langu 
can in fact be overridden; and all that need be done for 
human progress is to hasten and facilitate this process. But 
this is, so far as languages are concerned, an illusion. The 
coming of peace is likely to find other races less rather than 
more willing to accept English dominance. Picture, if you 
can, the set-up after an Allied victory and see whether it will 
lead to a universal acceptance of a reformed English. The 
French, who still control a huge empire, will almost certainly 
be fuller of national linguistic pride than ever befrve, in an 
attempt to restore their self-confidence. The Russians will 
be stronger, more self confident than ever, and I doubt if 
they will be ecstatic in their admiration of our two countries. 
The four hundred million Indians, I am afraid, are likely to 
have turned their choice from English to any other language 
or none at all. 

The second objection, if less obvious, seems to me more 
vital, because it affects me personally. A Chinaman can 
write Basic English easily. I can’t. I can only reduce my 
written vatehaliney to 850 words by the most violent and 
continued effort. The labour necessary to translate even this 
simple essay into that narrow pidgin tongue, for example, 
would take several days. I could certainly never speak it. 
I am too literate. It is practically impossible (and it is 
certainly very disagreeable) for you and me to bar from our 
mind our knowledge of the English language and not even 
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by an oversight to use the correct and exact term when a 
clumsy more-or-less-the-same alternative has been approved. 
They say that dogs have ears which can hear far more sounds 
than men; they can be summoned by what appear to us 
soundless whistles, and high notes which vanish into silence 
for us are clear to them. Well, if Basic English were adopted 
we should be dogs among men. A great portion of the 
noises that we made would be wholly incomprehensible to 
our audiences. We, not the poor foreigners, would be the 
most handicapped ; we should be barking meaninglessly, and 
would find ourselves often in the dangerous position of 
thinking we had been understood when we had not. 

That is not to say that Basic English is useless ; but that 
its use is something else than is imagined. It is commendable 
philosophically (to use an antiquated but correct term) because 
it is right; that is, because it is working along with the 
stream of history. It is assisting and making easy something 
that is likely to come and should come—a pidgin language. 
Nature, so to speak, will provide that pidgin some day. The 
process is very like the progress of recovery from a disease. 
Suppose you have, let us say, a foreign body in the bowel. 
Nature endeavours to remove this in her wasteful way. She 
speeds up all your physical action, giving you a fever; she 
tries to wash it away in a liquid flood. But left to herself 
she may very well kill you before curing you. The doctor 
intervenes ; he gives you a purge, and its sharp and artificial 
action saves your life and cures you too. So, after years of 
convulsion and savage wars, the human race might very well 
evolve a sort of commercial pidgin that would do its job— 
if in the meantime our frenzies had left it any job to do. 
This pidgin would probably be a rather debased and ignoble 
patois. For “I know that my Redeemer liveth” it would 
probably write “ Me savvy Redeemer longa-me livee.” Mr. 
Ogden is the doctor who speeds things up. He offers instead 
“1 know my Redeemer lives” and that now and not in 
200 years’ time. His offer will, I think, be taken by all those 
who want for their own purposes an easy entry into the 
English language. It will, I think, be found very useful by 
Chinese and Africans who want to trade with us, or who 
propose to go on to study English literature. 
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There remains Latin. It is almost inconceivable that 
anything useful should have come out of that complicated 
and dead tongue; still odder that it should have been the 
work of the Kadem that Bishop Schleyer first founded and . 
then damned. But it is so; it became the Academia pro 
Interlingua ; it moved from Munich in 1887 to Paris, thence 
to St. Petersburg, and thence to New York, and in 1909 
settled in Turin and came under the general direction of 
Professor Peano, whom I mentioned at the beginning of 
this article. I am inclined to believe that, given certain 
necessary developments, this body has provided the solution 
to the problem, suppose we care to take it. 

Professor Peano, if the story I heard some years ago is 
true, originally announced his discovery to the world in a 
dramatic, eccentric and amusing manner. He addressed a 
conference upon linguistic problems in what was initially the 
best Ciceronian Latin. His subject was the possibility of 
using this venerable tongue as an interlanguage. He pointed 
out that it had grave disabilities. As for example, the need 
for adjectives to agree with nouns, the existence of the 
ablative case, which was unnecessary, the dative case, the 
accusative, the vocative and for that matter any case at all. 
Next he condemned the formation of the past and future 
tenses, and so forth ; and each time that he proved a practice 
to be useless he removed it from his own speech. As he 
spoke, his language changed ; his auditors perceived a simpler 
tongue appearing before their ears, as a chicken pecks its 
way through an exceptionally hard eggshell. Before he sat 
down he was speaking a tongue which they all could immed- 
iately understand, but could not name. It might have been 
a form of Italian or Spanish, or French or Portuguese, or 
even in places a foreigner’s sing-song attempt at English ; 
but it was not. It was actually an “ interlingua,” which was 
in fact what he called it. 

This pleasant method of presenting it in fact does it an 
injury. It is not a whimsical and ingenious way of reviving 
an ancient language, delightful to scholars but not of real 
importance. Professor Peano is 4 mathematician; and his 
language was a scientific and strictly practical device. It was 
based upon two generally admitted truths which had not 
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previously been logically applied ; it was—or was in intention 
—quite dispassionate. 

The first principle was that all declensions, variations of 
termination or other grammatical devices except those 
dependent on position were harmful and could be dispensed 
with. That is to say, the huge list of “endings ” in every 
grammar could be wiped out ; “have” and “ will” would 
do for past and future; “of” for genitive; the accusative 
case would be simply indicated by putting the object after 
the verb; and soon. Professor Peano even investigated the 
pny of dropping the use of “s ” to indicate the plural : 

ere zeal outran discretion. — 

The second principle was that an international vocabulary 
already exists. It had for long been observed that a consider- 
able number of words were international. More than half 
the vocabulary of a well-educated man in any Western 
country was international; you could compile a dictionary 
of such terms, and geographers, international politicians, 
hygrometers, amperes, carcinomas, telegrams, hydrogen atoms, 
diameters, metronomes and thousands of others would force 
their way in practically unchanged. Professor Peano, in his 
Vocabulario Commune, which appeared in a second edition in 
1915, extended these by including a large number of Latin 
roots (such as a/f- for “ high ””), which although not surviving 
always in their simple form were immediately recognisable 
from their derivatives in all Western languages. This common 
vocabulary covered 638 double column pages and was 
confined to Latin derivatives; a further volume was to 
contain words of other origin. The whole corpus covered 
almost all, but not quite all, the words needed by a man of 
considerable culture to express himself fully and accurately. 
The vast majority were either Latin in origin or Greek— 
and Greek words fit easily into a Latin framework ever since 
about the year 200 B.c. There remained a number of words 
from other languages which no one would wish to challenge, 
tea, coffee, skunk, gas, and jasmine, for example. 

Almost all; “almost” again is the significant word. 
Peano had attempted to construct a language which would 
be intelligible at first sight, intelligibile ad primo visu as he 
wrote it; but he was not quite to achieve that miracle. The 
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disiecta membra of the language lay about, dispersed and 
unusable, like the unassem led parts of a motor car. For 
the words which were missing were mostly the bolts and 
pins, the “junction” words which would connect up all 
those attractive nouns and verbs. Words like why, about, 
among, behind, yesterday, but, and on ate the most unchangeably 
national of all. There is no common form of about half of 
them; you cannot do anything at all with these but plunge 
for an arbitrary form. Peano plunged for the Latin form, 
on these grounds: that the structure of the language was 
already mainly Latin and these words were consequently 
agreeable in appearance and sound in their context (an 
argument which, as I have observed, he will discover is 
despised in Britain and America) ; that at any rate a consider- 
able number of educated men in all countries have once had 
a nodding acquaintance with them in school and may recognise 
them; that no national prides will be ruffled; and that no 
special dictionaries are needed, as the Latin lexicons rest 
forlornly already on the shelves of schools and public libraries. 
The total list of such words which he drew up amounted to 
120, a large number of which were as a matter of fact unneces- 
sary and could be cut out. Forty would be my own estimate 
of these words : a record low total of words to be memorised. 
It is clear there are certain things that remain to be done 
before the problem can be said to be solved. I don’t think, 
for example, that the question of the future tense has been 
adequately settled, or the use of the infinitive. And, in any 
case, this will remain an educated man’s language, not an 
unskilled worker’s. The highest concentration of existing 
“common words ” to all languages is to be found in scientific 
subjects ; the lowest among those subjects in which unskilled 
(especially rural) labourers are interested. Sheep, hog, plough 
and some less decorous words are examples of these highly 
unassimilable words. I am afraid it will turn out that it is 
a literal impossibility to devise a language in which an Iowa 
farmer, a Hindu peasant and a Russian collective agriculturist 
can quickly and easily talk about their occupation to each other. 
But, meanwhile, as one of the interlinguist manuals begins 
by saying, utilitate de lingua internationale es evidente. Id 
es intelligibile ad me, et intelligibile ad vos. Or is it not ? 
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ANGLO-AMERICAN TRADE UNION 
CO-OPERATION 


By Ernest Davies 


HE recent elections in America, indicating as they 

do that American opinion has advanced little 

towards international co-operation, and that the 

country may revert to isolationism at the end of 

the war, makes it more important than ever that 
close contact be established between the organised labour 
movements of Britain and America. Unfortunately, thus far, 
attempts to establish machinery for co-operation have failed, 
both because of the conservatism of a large section of 
American labour opinion, and because of the Seudiey in the 
ranks of American labour. At the annual Convention of 
the American Federation of Labour, held in October, 1942, 
any hopes that may have lingered that a united American 
labour movement would participate in an Anglo-American- 
Soviet committee were finally shattered when, if press reports 
are correct, the speeches of the T.U.C. delegates urging it 
were coldly received. Unfortunately, American labour 
opinion is no more advanced than American opinion generally, 
and the movement is not only split but largely non-political. 
If American trade unionism is to hold the gains made in 
recent years, and not to experience an anti-labour reaction, 
such as followed the last war, it must not only put its own 
house in order, but co-operate internationally. 

British and American labour may have a common purpose 
and identical interest, but differences exist. Such differences 
are to be found in the attitude of the American employers, 
whose hatred of the New Deal is second only to their hatred 
of what the Axis stands for—and that may be is too kind 
to many an industrialist ; in the vast section of the general 
public which regards trade unions as either rackets or 
radicalism if not communism; in the anti-union activities 
engaged in by the industrialists, of which Pinkerton detectives, 
tear gas, agents provocateurs and violence are, alas, not 
apocryphal. In the organisation of the American trade union 
movement itself, the main differences lie in the greater degree 
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of craft unionism within an industry, the different attitude 
of the employer and the different political organisation of 
the U.S.A. which has led to difference in emphasis on the 
demands and actions of the American unions. ‘Thus, in 
view of the employers’ penchant for company unions as an 
anti-labour device and the extent of jurisdictional dispute 
arising from craft organisation and union rivalry, the closed 
shop has always been of greater importance to American 
trade unions than British. Allied to this are the American 
preference for the “check off,” i.e. the deduction of dues, 
fines and assessments by the employer. Initiation and 
membership fees are far higher in U.S. than in Britain. The 
fight for recognition and for laboutr’s juridical rights and the 
later and slower development of trade unionism in America 
have led working-class organisations to develop more as 
militant unions, fighting for existence, recognition and labour’s 
rights, than as mutual aid associations. Finally, and of great 
importance to future collaboration between the American 
and British workers, the federal and state constitutions of 
the United States and the political line-up and election 
machinery have caused their political development to be 
vastly different there than here. In America to-day the 
workers have no national political organisation affiliated to 
any patty, nor for that matter have the unions any common 
political programme. 

Although American labour has made great strides since 
the advent of Roosevelt, it has advanced politically only to 
a small extent, and that within the younger C.I.O. The 
advance has been mainly industrial. Up to the formation of 
the C.1.O. in 1935, the development of American unionism 
was confined largely to the organisation of the skilled 
workers, loosely federated in the American Federation of 
Labour, founded by Samuel Gompers towards the end of 
the nineteenth century. In most industries the unskilled were 
unorganised until the New Deal, when the C.I.O. set out to 
unionise the great mass-production industries and succeeded 
so well that the last decade witnessed a trebling of total 
membership of the American trade unions. The spurt was 
due to the legalising of collective bargaining by representatives 
of the workers’ own choosing by the Roosevelt administration, 
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the virtual banning of company unions, and the awakening 
of the social and political consciousness of the American 
worker as encouraged and evidenced by the New Deal. 

To regard the important development of American trade 
unionism of recent years in its correct perspective, it is 
important to realise that Roosevelt’s New Deal was as much 
an outcome of the innate demand springing from the people 
of America as it was a policy of the President. It is doubtful 
whether a Roosevelt at any other time than that following 
the great depression of the early thirties could have effected 
those great changes in the attitude of the general public, the 
judiciary, and even the employer, that have taken place in 
recent years. Roosevelt deserves all praise for his achieve- 
ments, as magnificent in social and labour policy on the 
domestic front as in foreign affairs, but the former did but 
follow a great upsurge of feeling within America which 
enabled that country to narrow that wide gap which separated 
British and American social legislation and labour policy. 

It was this opportunity which John L. Lewis seized. 
President of the United Mine Workers’ Union, loyally 
affiliated to the A.F. of L., of which he was also a Vice- 
President, Lewis was politically a Republican holding at this 
time no court with the Communists, and devoting his 
energies to his union, which, though built up on industrial 
lines, had suffered loss of members equally with other unions. 
In the struggles in the mining industry of the twenties, 
Lewis had remained faithful to Gompers’s policy of nego- 
tiation and was fighting largely on the defensive, as the 
principle of national agreements had been undermined and 
district agreements were the order of the day. The result 
was a dectease from 400,000 to 150,000 in the membership 
of the U.M.W. During this period Lewis fought attempts 
at the democratisation of his union and engaged in red- 
baiting. With the National Recovery Act, which legalised 
collective bargaining, came the opportunity to repair the 
damage. In four months, the U.M.W. trebled in membership, 
but Lewis, having learned from the mistakes of the past, 
saw it was insufficient to rebuild the U.M.W. without a strong 
labour movement to support it; his union could not with- 
stand the full force of any anti-labour drive that might come 
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later. He saw that the field for organisation was far larger 
than the coal industry and realised that steel, so closely allied 
to coal, and the automobile industry, dependent upon both, 
must be organised if the full weight of the worker was to 
be brought against the employers. Further, if advantage 
was to be taken of the workers’ urge to organise and of the 
opportunity provided by the New Deal for unionising 
industry, drastic changes in union organisation were necessary. 
This necessitated revolutionising the policy of the A.F. of L. 
or breaking with it because Lewis saw that failure to 
organise the mass industries had hampering effects on 
unionisation of craft unions. The A.F. of L., abiding by its 
conservative structure of craft unions, had organised no 
more than a tenth of the industrial workers of America, and 
only one-third of all organised workers were organised 
industrially. Workers in the great mass production and 
heavy industries were ripe for organisation, in some cases 
were crying out for it, and when the Government gave it 
its blessing, flocked of their own accord into the A.F. of L. 
unions or formed unions of their own and sought affiliation. 
The urge to organise was greater than ever before in 
American history. 

The A.F. of L. was unprepared for this flood of new 
members, and, making little attempt to adapt its structure 
and organisation to the new demand made upon it, tried to 
direct the new members into existing craft unions or even, 
where the officials were content with their present lot, to 
discourage them from action. The struggle which followed 
was not only craft versus industrial unions, but the traditional 
defensive A.F. of L. policy of co-operation with industry 
versus the new offensive and militant strategy. The struggle 
was between William Green, President of A.F. of L., who 
followed in the tradition of Gompers, and John L. Lewis, 
who, after twenty-five years of loyalty to it, broke away. 
Jealous for its craft unions, the A.F.ofL. sanctioned 
organisation on industrial lines subject to the full protection 
of the crafts. The result of this policy was that either the 
unskilled would alone be organised industrially or the 
industrial unions would encroach on the crafts. The latter 
occurred, and led to much acrimonious dispute, both verbal 
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and physical, at Federation conventions, especially as many 
of the A.F. of L. craft unions were, in effect, unable to cope 
with rapid growth, which, in any case, some officials dis- 
couraged, preferring a quiet life and the enjoyment of their 
union’s prosperity. In pursuit of its policy, the A.F. of L. 
would grant federal charters to newly-organised industries 
and then split the members into their respective crafts and 
so scatter them over a dozen or more unions. 

The formation of the C.I.O. followed, but this break 
came only after Lewis and his supporters had pressed their 

licy before the 1935 and 1936 Federation conventions and 
suffered defeat. The organisation of the C.I.O. was a modern 
development, pursued by the best union leaders of the 
time and inspired by no political party, communist or other. 
Evidence of its success is the organisation of the steel, 
automobile and other industries on industrial lines and the 
C.1.0.’s present strength of 5 million members. But, despite 
this success, labour disunity was bound to react unfavourably 
on labour’s cause. The struggle between the rival federations 
caused jurisdictional disputes which strengthened anti-labour 
opinion. Such disunity might, however, have disappeared 
long ago but for the behaviour of John L. Lewis. In 1936, 
labour had supported Roosevelt and Lewis had thrown in 
the full weight of the C.I.O. on his side. During Roosevelt’s 
second term Lewis became estranged from the President, 
and in 1940, for personal reasons, withdrew his support and 
gave it to Wendell Willkie. Refusal of the workers to follow 
his lead resulted in his resignation from the Presidency, and 
Philip Murray, also of the Mine Workers, succeeded him. 
Lewis continued in his opposition to the President’s foreign 
policy and aligned himself with the isolationists, and until 
the German attack on the U.S.S.R. had Communist support. 
In November, 1942, he instigated a miners’ strike which, 
though resulting in a victory for the miners, harmed the 
labour cause. It was followed by the introduction of anti- 
labour legislation, which the attack at Pearl Harbour caused 
to be shelved. From then on, Lewis’s influence within the 
C.I.O. decreased, and he set out to build up the United Mine 
Workers’ Union, from which Murray was expelled in January 
last, as an independent force. Into its ranks he took workers 
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from a number of industries remote from mining, and this 
policy was endorsed at the recent miners’ convention at 
Cincinnati, which amended its constitution to permit persons 
in industries other than coal miners to become members of 
the organisation. At the same time the miners withdrew 
from the C.I.O. American labour is now divided between 
the A.F. of L. and C.1.O., of approximately equal strength, 
the Railway Brotherhoods, a few independent unions and 
Lewis’s mine-workers. 

All labour is united in its support of the war, a non-strike 
agreement has been entered into, and a War Labour Board 
established to conciliate disputes. Donald Nelson, chief of 
the War Production Board, has encouraged labour-manage- 
ment co-operation which has been established on a large 
scale, and labour is represented on various war committees 
in Washington. Nevertheless, consultation with trade 
unions and labour co-operation has not reached the same 
scale as in this country and public opinion remains far more 
anti-labour than here. For instance, immediately after 
America entered the war, there was a concerted attack by 
the press and anti-labour elements in Congress on the 40-hour 
week established under the Hours and Wages Act. There 
was intentional misrepresentation, as the Act did not prevent 
work in excess of 40 hours a week, but required payment of 
wages at time-and-a-half for overtime. Average hours per 
week were in excess of 40, but the general impression created 
was that the Act was holding up production. So far, 
Roosevelt has successfully resisted the attack on this Act, 
but the recent Republican gains in the elections make his 
position far more difficult. Almost certainly, when the new 
Congress meets in January, anti-labour legislation will be 
introduced. President Roosevelt has striven to maintain 
labout’s gains under the New Deal, and has opposed any 
anti-labour legislation. Where disputes have arisen, he has 
tried to act impartially, though this has not prevented 
accusations being made of his partiality to labour. To date 
he has succeeded, labour’s support for the war effort has 
been held, and it has been assured of the maintenance of its 
rights or, after cessation of hostilities, immediate restoration 
of those which are surrendered. The War Labour Board 
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has allowed increases in wages up to the level obtaining last 
spring and devised a union maintenance scheme to settle 

isputes arising from demands for the closed shop. This 
maintains the s¢atus quo, union members must retain member- 
ship, but new employees are not compelled to join. The 
President must pursue a policy which will satisfy the unions, 
keep disputes at a minimum, and assure labour’s full 
co-operation in the war effort. At the same time, the 
country must be assured that labour is not specially favoured 
by a partial administration, and the employer must be satisfied 
that the unions are prevented from utilising the war situation 
to entrench themselves more firmly for the anti-union fight 
they hope to resume when war ends. To retain the con- 
fidence of all warring parties is Roosevelt’s unenviable task. 
It necessitates his personal control of labour policy, especially 
as he, as much as labour, is open to attack for using the war 
situation to further New Deal policies. Early in 1942 he 
appointed a joint committee of both organisations, including 

reen and Murray, to meet with him. This “ Labour 
Cabinet ” meets frequently to discuss labour policy and is 
reported to exert a strong influence. 

Roosevelt aims to prevent Lewis obtaining greater power 
over labour and to prevent a flare-up of the A.F. of L. and 
C.I.O. feud, for the old rivalry smoulders under cover of 
an outward show of increased co-operation and amicable 
relations. In the week following Pearl Harbour, Philip 
Murray and William Green, wreathed in smiles, drove 
together to the White House, and they and other leaders of 
both federations have frequently appeared on the same 
platform to contribute their quota of oratory to the war 
effort. In January, 1942, Lewis himself tried to exploit this 
situation by launching a move for unity; but he did so in 
league with William Hutcheson, A.F. of L. Vice-President 
and reactionary, and without consulting Green or Murray. 
It was quickly realised that the scheme was designed to give 
Lewis control of the whole American trade union movement, 
and his guns were quickly spiked by the President. 

Although willingness to end the feud has been expressed 
on both sides, there is a wide gap between each federation’s 
ideas of the possible basis for amalgamation. The A.F. of L. 
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favours a single all-inclusive federation, but the C.I.O. fears 
this would result in a return to the chartered unions with 
their respective jurisdictions clearly defined and a split-up of 
the industrial unions among them. A situation would then 
arise similar to the one which led to the C.I.O.’s formation 
and breakaway in 1936. The C.I.O. has gone no further 
than to suggest a joint policy committee with powers over 
the whole movement. This the A.F. of L. does not favour. 
The cleavage in principle is too great and the vested interests 
of the respective unions too deeply rooted to permit a 
sanguine view to be taken that a united trade union move- 
ment will be brought about by war conditions. The A.F. of L. 
and C.I.O. are likely to retain their individual identities for 
some time to come, unless Lewis’s recent moves cause the 
latter’s disintegration. Lewis stands aside ready to re-enter 
the fray when the opportunity occurs. If the unions were 
driven to accept a labour policy which went further in the 
surrender of their rights than that for which their members 
were prepared, Lewis would be that much more successful 
in attracting workers into his independent union. In framing 
his labour policy, Roosevelt is fully aware of this danger and 
so must resist anti-labour legislation and fend off the pressure 
from those who would rush him into formulating a labour 
policy which would antagonise the unions and so play into 
the hands of Lewis. 

As already stated, an accretion of Lewis’s strength threatens 
to weaken labour and to cause it to emerge from the war in 
poor condition to meet any attack on its rights when peace 
returns. Much depends on Lewis’s future action. His 
withdrawal from the C.I.O. changes the «elationship of the 
two federations and reduces the prospects of a merger. 
As he has more in common with the A.F. of L., sharing their 
anti-Communist attitude and the Republicanism of some of 
its leaders, he is quite likely to lead his miners back into the 
fold. This he will do in his own time and on his own terms. 
Should he do so, he will once more become one of its 
leaders ; he would be an obstacle in the way of generous 
terms for co-operation with the C.1.O. and would encourage 
the A.F. of L. to remain adamant in face of a demand for 
co-operation from the rank and file. 
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In this situation, the outlook for co-operation between 
British and American labour is not bright. While all sections 
pay lip-service to Russia’s resistance, the A.F. of L. remains 
anti-communist and there is no prospect of its entering an 
Anglo-American-Soviet committee. Conceivably, the C.I.O. 
would be willing to do so, but it is extremely unlikely that 
the T.U.C., which has previously confined its attention 
exclusively to the A.F. of L., would cause a rupture with that 
Federation by linking up with the C.1.O. Lewis’s powerful 
Mine Workers’ Union and the Railway Brotherhoods also 
have to be considered, as to leave them out would be to 
ignore important sections of American labour. It would 
seem that the only solution lies in a joint committee with 
all sections represented, but how that can be achieved or 
who is to bring it about is the problem. Possibly the 
President might intervene, as it is believed he was largely 
responsible for the cancellation of the projected meeting of 
the abortive Anglo-American committee last September, when 
it consisted of the T.U.C. and A.F. of L. only. On the advice 
of the British Embassy at Washington the meeting did not 
take place. The President has, however, failed to bring the 
A.F. of L. and C.1.O. together and the personal animosity 
between Roosevelt and Lewis continues. 

Apart from American labour disunity, there are other 
obstacles to Anglo-American trade union co-operation in the 
conservatism of the A.F. of L. and its fear that the T.U.C. is 
moving towards the left, and in the non-political nature of 
the American trade union movement. For the latter there 
are several reasons. One is concentration in the past on the 
fight for the right to organise ; another the limiting nature 
of the American constitution, which has conditioned labour 
and social legislation; a third, the nature of American 
politics, particularly the party machine and election machinery ; 
and, finally, the nature of trade union organisation and the 
American workers’ political outlook, which is dissimilar 
from that of the British worker. The former is less advanced. 
Both accept the Four Freedoms of President Roosevelt and 
the post-war declaratioris of the administration spokesmen, 
from Vice-President Henry Wallace to the Under-Secretary 
of State, Sumner Welles. Through these declarations, America 
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ANGLO-AMERICAN TRADE UNION CO-OPERATION 


has already established her position as a leader in planning 
the post-war world. With the idealism that underlies the 
demand of Henry Wallace for a century of the common man, 
Milo Perkins’s demand for the matching of mass consumption 
with mass production, and Cordell Hull’s desire to reduce 
tariffs, labour should have no quarrel. With plans for 
feeding and reconstructing Europe all will be in agreement ; 
but it is important not to confuse the humanitarianism of the 
one or the sound economic planning of the other with the 
socialist democracy which is the objective of the British 
labour movement. American views aired so far stop short, 
when to go further would entail changes in the present 
economic system and interfere with the rights of property 
and private enterprise. The Wallace-Welles school is far 
preferable to the American imperialism advocated by the 
American publications, Time, Life and Fortune, whose pro- 
prietor, Henry C. Luce, would have America use the war to 
establish American civilisation operating under the egis of 
American big business, but, though preferable, it is no 
substitute for that for which labour is fighting. For American 
labour to realise this, co-operation now in the planning of 
joint action is essential. 

After the last war, America experienced a violent reaction, 
not only against interference in European affairs, but also 
against radicalism. For a decade, with America ruled by big 
business, trade unionism had to fight for survival. Depression 
in the 1930’s brought revolt a t the machinations of big 
business, and the New Deal did much to alleviate the evils 
of American industralism. But further than this it has not 
gone. The Franklin D. Roosevelt era in economic and 
domestic affairs corresponds to the liberalism of an earlier 
British period. It has seen hostility develop to the abuse of 
economic power by monopoly, but it has done nothing to 
shake the foundations of the American belief in individualism 
as expressed in the freedom of private enterprise. Wall 
Street, operating through the holding company, came under 
fire, but not legitimate business, whose success is still so 
much admired. In this situation, American labour has not 
advanced in the realm of political ideas. The growth in 
American unionism has been for industrial and not political 
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purposes ; it has advanced because it has embraced the state 
paternalism of Roosevelt and with that it is well satisfied. 
Should the Republicans come to power in 1944 this may be 
endangered, and the aftermath of this war may be as fatal 
to American labour as was that of the last. 

America will play a dominant part at the Peace Conference, 
and if the Republicans are in power, American labour may 
find difficulty in making its voice heard. Its chances of 
obtaining protection of its standards and rights would be 
greater if it acted in concert with organised labour of the 
other United Nations. That, unfortunately, the American 
trade union movement does not yet appear to have realised. 
In Britain, too, there may be a reactionary government in 
office, and the need for international co-operation among the 
trade unions will be of equal importance. It is essential that 
Anglo-American trade union co-operation be established. 
The attempt recently made proved abortive, and for this the 
unhappy handling of the situation by the T.U.C. and the 
disunity of the American labour movement are equally to 
blame. Had the T.U.C. been less ambitious and, in the first 
instance, aimed at an Anglo-American Committee instead of 
one including the Soviet unions, greater success might have 
attended Sir Walter Citrine’s mission. Had Citrine suggested 
a joint meeting of representatives of all sections of American 
unionism, instead of confining his attention to the A.F. of L., 
representing less than half of the organised workers, agree- 
ment might have been reached on the formation of an 
all-inclusive Anglo-American Committee. This initial rebuff 
should not be allowed to prevent a new approach along 
fresh lines, if necessary with the assistance of an outside 
party, possibly President Roosevelt himself. The fact that 
the T.U.C. delegates attended this autumn the C.1.O. 
Convention as well as that of the A.F. of L. is encouraging 
but whether they were present at the former in their personal 
capacity or officially has not been revealed. In the interests 
of the workers of Britain and America, no less than of all 
the United Nations, it is important that this fresh attempt at 
co-operation be made. 
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THE FUTURE OF PUBLIC LIBRARIES 
By A. E. THompson 


HIS war has brought many people face to face 
with reality for , first time in their lives. 
Throughout the country there is a general awaken- 
ing to contemporary problems ; ordinary men and 
women are beginning to question what once they 

accepted, and are Broping for answers to the new doubts 

and uncertainties which are besetting them. Nowhere is this 
demand for knowledge so manifest as in our public libraries. 

People are clamouring for books, books on economics, books 

on science and the arts, books that will point the way to the 

new utopias which statesmen and intellectuals are discussing. 

Let any sagacious politician who claims that this country is 

not interested in “ scientific planning ” examine the statistics 

of a municipal library | 
The mission of the public librarian in society has often 

been misunderstood. He has been regarded by many as a 

bookish person whose aim was to create bibliophiles, to 

rovide a haven where men might escape into the world of 
coke Yet the librarian’s mission is really far wider in its 
implications. His object is not subservience to literature, 
but mastery of literature; he does not wish to lure people 
into romantic illusion—for no man can see life solely through 
books—but rather to bring the unenlightened into contact 
with the minds of others, that through the vision of great 
authors the ordinary man can be led to reason for himself, 

to face his social and moral obligations, and to achieve a 

realistic view of the universe. How far the librarian has 

fulfilled this mission is very doubtful. For library service— 
the provision of books for the people—is closely correlated 
with education. When boys and girls are abandoned at the 
age of fourteen, knowing nothing of the problems which lie 

ead of them—let alone how to solve them—and totally 
unequipped for citizenship, the problems of the public 
librarian can be imagined. And it must be remembered that 
in the past public Sede have been the only link with 
culture available for thousands of people; they have been 
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continuation schools for most. The inadequacy of libraries 
has been no less yrs than that of our schools. In the 
pioneering days of public libraries, the object was to induce 
people to read. Now our standards have changed; with 
total illiteracy almost abolished, the interests of the librarian 
lie in what people read, and how they read. 

In continental countries, the functions of public libraries 
have tended to differ from those of ours. In Germany 
before the rise of Hitler, and in Austria, Belgium, Czecho- 
slovakia, Switzerland and the Scandinavian states, public 
libraries—either supported directly by the state or by 
municipal government—have inclined to the provision of 
books which were friendly or indifferent to the existing 
authority. The more heterodox reader thus resorted to 
libraries of an independent nature, and those maintained by 
political parties and religious denominations. Obviously, 
where the scope of the public library is limited, private 
libraries assume greater importance. This latter class of 
library reached great proportions in Germany between 1925 
and 1932, but vanished with the establishment of the Drittes 
Reich. Totalitarian government limits the function of public 
libraries to the provision of authoritative propaganda, and 
enhances the position of these libraries by suppressing all 
rival agencies. The importance which totalitarianism attaches 
to ettered reading is illustrated by the pillaging and 
burning of scientific and political libraries—including the 
library of the Institut fiir Sexualwissenschaft in Berlin—by 
the Nazis. In Soviet Russia, the public libraries, whilst 
achieving an extremely high standard of efficiency, are 
admittedly partisan. As in Germany, they represent an official 
school of thought rather than provide a source of information 
upon widely diverging aware for all types of reader. 

The constitution of the English public library system, 
although its defects are many, as I will try to indicate, has 
always maintained fairly liberal standards in its provision of 
ag ag literature. Generally speaking, the attitude has 

en to give the public what it wants, and this has involved 
catering for most political minorities. But if there has been 
no deliberate and direct censorship, municipal library com- 
mittees are liable to be swayed in their selection of books 
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by the party interests which th:y represent. With a right- 
wing majority upon a committer , it is possible that provision 
of a certain type of literature will be neglected, although the 
same argument applies when c cher political influences secure 
control. In one provincial city recently, there was an 
attempt to exclude a public’ ion of Pundit Nehru from the 
library because of the Irian controversy. Usually, however, 
the selection of boo!.s is left to the chief library official, who 
is more impart’.1-in his approach. It is clear that some 
measure of exclusion must exercised in book-selection ; 
no public library, with its limited income, can buy every 
book that is requested. It has been suggested that the yard- 
stick for the purchase of propagandist literature for the public 
should be the truthfulness of such literature. Yet how can 
such a measure be objectively applied? A fact which a 
Marxist holds to be irrefutable would be laughed to scorn 
by a Manchester economist. The person who can measure 
truth deserves a higher vocation than that of librarian. 

The extent to which a public librarian is entitled to use 
his discretion in the selection of books is controversial. 
There are those who would assert that his function is purely 
passive ; as a public servant he should provide only what 
the public wants. But, it may be argued, the librarian as a 
public servant may use his professional discretion in the same 
manner as a doctor, or a teacher, or a sanitary inspector. 
He is under no obligation to expend public money on cheap, 
ephemeral fiction to please a certain type of reader, when 
that money might be spent upon books of durable worth to 
society. This brings us again to the question of education ; 
when the people have learned the means of full and intelligent 
reading, the problem will have resolved itself. But, until 
then, shall the public librarian look on, indifferently? 

In our efforts for reform within the British public library 
service, we have much to learn from the past. Now an 
indispensable part of our social structure, public libraries 
were not established without difficulties or opposition. It is 
just a hundred years ago since the first comprehensive public 
library act was introduced into Parliament by William Ewart, 
M.P., and the storm of controversy which it raised provides 
an indication of reactionary and retrogressive elements which 
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still remain. Amongst the objections of members to the bill 
were (1) that libraries would be too expensive for ratepayers, 
(2) that they would tend to produce revolutionaries and 
agitators, and (3) that reading would diminish the working- 
man’s consumption of beer. Colonel Sibthorp, M.P. for 
Lincoln, had an objection all of his own; he did not like 
reading, and he could not see why anyone else—least of all 
the lower classes—should want to do so. He characterised 
the bill as absurd in every sense of the word, and suggested 
that the working-classes should be given more work to do 
instead. We note with regret to-day that the bill was 
strenuously opposed by those M.P.s who represented the 
Universities, and who should have been strongest in its 
support. The bill finally passed the House of Commons, 
however, although some of its effects were whittled down in 
committee, and it became law. It was a purely permissive 
Act, allowing—and not compelling—municipalities to provide 
libraries, and furthermore it restricted expenditure upon 
libraries to one halfpenny in the pound. This was later 
increased to a penny in the pound, and finally abolished in 
1919. 

Since the abolition of the rate restriction, our public 
libraries have steadily progressed. Every educational improve- 
ment has increased the importance of the libraries beyond 
measure. Without unwarranted optimism, we expect some 
far-reaching reforms in our educational system after the war 
even if these reforms are not as drastic as some of us would 
like. There is a danger that our public library service will 
be left behind, and unless its defects are remedied it will be 
unable to meet the cultural needs of post-war Britain. It 
may be argued that more pressing reforms need undertaking 
than the reorganisation of libraries ; this is probably so, but 
we must not make the mistake of underestimating the 
intellectual and cultural—besides the more recreational— 
needs of the community, as we have so often done in the 
past. In some of our large cities, public libraries are provided 
which deserve the highest praise. Yet there are still many 
backward local authorities very close in spirit to the ideas of 
Colonel Sibthorp ; authorities which regard library provision 
as a waste of public money; authorities which tolerate 
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gloomy, antiquated and overcrowded buildings, and badly 
stocked shelves. Who has not penetrated into squalid 
reading-rooms, where tramps consume a meal in a temperature 
neatly at zero, and overworked attendants scowl at your 
requests? The state of these libraries in no way reflects 
upon the enthusiasm of the librarian, who might have 
struggled for years against overwhelming odds, upon a 
salary that a bus-driver would spurn, until apathy finally 
overcame him. Often local conditions have prevented proper 
facilities, as in the case of public libraries in depressed areas. 
The neglect of many libraries has been the legacy of an era 
of misdirected economy, when the most important social 
services were starved. And town councillors are often keen 
business men ; why should they devote a percentage of their 
estimates to a public service which shows no financial return ? 
Ratepayers’ associations in many localities have done all 
within their power to stultify the growth of the public 
library service. 

Some attempt has been made to bridge the tremendous 
differences between local library conditions. Readers living 
in a backward area are able to secure books from other towns 
through inter-library arrangements. Thus, if a book required 
by a reader is not in stock at his library, it can be obtained 
through this regional system from another library in the 
same zone. Nevertheless, such schemes cannot fully solve 
the problems of haphazard municipal administration. How 
then can we ensure that the citizen of one locality receives 
the library service that is his due, in the same measure as a 
more fortunate fellow in a progressive locality? How can 
we ensure that children of post-war Britain, whether they 
live in the remotest hamlet or the largest city, will have a 
free and unrestricted access to the world of books? And 
how can we ensure that the doctors, engineers, scientists and 
all the other specialists who will be needed in the future 
shall receive the best possible service that the specialist 
librarian can give ? 

One solution would be to bring our libraries under some 
measure of government control. In most other branches of 
local government service there exists a national body, 
possessing supervisory functions, but in the case of libraries 
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no central authority exists. As a result, there is a lar 
amount of overlapping, and an almost complete lack of 
co-ordination within the public library system. _ If libraries 
were to be brought under the control of some government 
department, the benefits would be wide. State library 
inspectors would ensure the best possible service, whilst a 
scale of state subsidies would even out the burden of 
maintenance. Apathetic authorities could be induced—or, if 
necessary, compelled—to make better library provision, and 
the taxation of progressive authorities would be lightened. 
It has been argued that large cities like Manchester should 
not be asked to provide regional “ British Museums ” from 
the pockets of local ratepayers, whilst backward municipalities 
escape with very little expense. If we admit that the public 
library service is necessary to the community as a whole, 
then the cost of its upkeep should be shared equally by all 
citizens. A famous American librarian and State Inspector 
of Libraries, Mr. Asa Wynkoop, has summed-up the question 
in the following words : 

“Every believer in the tax-supported public library 
believes it is the proper business of the Government to 
compel the individual, whatever his private disposition and 
will in the matter, to contribute to its support. Justification 
for this belief is found in the fact that if the free library is 
an important factor in the general well-being of the com- 
munity, then it is for the community as a community, and not 
thereby as an association of individuals, to provide this 
benefit ; and as its advantages accrue to the social — 
as a whole and not merely to individual members, the burden 
of its support should be borne by the whole community.” 

The subject of nationalisation of public libraries has been 
discussed by librarians many times in recent years. The 
Library Association has never advanced the idea formally, 
however. The reticence of members of the Association can 
be understood ; as public officials, librarians must of necessity 
be cautious in their public utterances, whilst many librarians 
are by nature reluctant to focus national attention on their 
problems. Suggestions from unofficial quarters have, how- 
ever, been numerous. A clarification of the shortcomings 
of our public libraries, and valuable suggestions for 
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reorganisation, are contained in a report presented in October 
to the Library Association by its honorary secretary, Mr. 
L. R. McColvin. This report is not an official document, 
approved by the Association, but its recommendations are 
based upon a detailed survey of public libraries throughout 
the country, and should receive careful attention. Mgr. 
McColvin finds the whole library service is badly organised ; 
rovision in many places is lamentable, whilst staffs are 
ledicsoedy underpaid. He quotes the example of one town 
of between 20,000 and 30,000 inhabitants, where the reference 
library consists of two shelves of completely useless books. 
The chief importance of the McColvin Report lies in its 
far-reaching proposals for reorganisation. First, independent 
municipal library authorities should be abolished, and their 
place taken by large regional units, every unit being 
responsible for one unified public library service, urban and 
rural. Every unit would be partially controlled locally, but 
it should be attached to a central body with wide administrative 
powers. This central authority could be a department of the 
Board of Education, or preferably a Ministry of Arts. 

These then are the main recommendations of the McColvin 
Report. The usual arguments of /zisser-faire propagandists 
against national control can, of course, be raised; -the 
elimination of individuality and independence, and the 
dangers that would arise from Government control of the 
people’s reading. ‘This latter argument is on the service 
valid enough. But supervision of libraries by the Govern- 
ment could be no more sinister than control by local 
authorities. The best safeguard against the misuse of a 
nationalised library service would an intelligent public 
and a scrupulous library profession. 

Nationalisation of the facilities whereby the people reads 
would no doubt arouse powerful sectional interests ; but no 
reforms have been achieved without opposition—the history 
of the public library movement itself is a striking illustration 
of that. There are still Colonel Sibthorps both in Parliament 
and upon county and city councils, successors to those men 
who, one hundred years ago, flocked into the lobbies to vote 
against the provision of libraries for the people. But the 
spirit of progress is a little stronger to-day than it was when 
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William Ewart faced a hostile oligarchy with what then 
seemed revolutionary proposals. 

Yet in one thing the opposition was right. Public 
libraries have produced revolutionaries and agitators, but not 
nearly enough of them. For that is the purpose of libraries— 
to foster revolution in the minds of the sluggish, and progress 
in the minds of the agile, to arouse men from mental apathy, 
and to enable them to discover for themselves the means of 
human advancement. Intelligent reading is the key to the 
new social orders which lie within man’s reach; when we 
realise that fact we can understand the vital contribution 
that a reorganised public library service can make to society. 
“Let the people read ” is not an intellectual cliché ; it is a 
mission, which, if fulfilled, would bring us one step nearer 
to Utopia. 


























SOCIAL SERVICE IN RURAL AREAS 
By Henry A. MEss 


TN the Scott Report, which has attracted so much 
attention, considerable emphasis is laid on the need to 
improve the social life of villages and of the countryside, 
and tributes are paid to some of the voluntary associations 
which are at work. But necessarily the subject is dealt 
with shortly, and the purpose of this article is to describe at 
greater length, and to assess, the very great amount of 
voluntary effort which there has been in rural areas during 
the last twenty-five years. 

There is general agreement as to the deterioration of rural 
life during the second half of the nineteenth century and the 
opening years of the twentieth century. The yeoman class 
had disappeared ; landless labourers were a large part of the 
population, and for them there were few openings to higher 
status and better remuneration. Long years of agricultural 
depression drove the more energetic men to the towns, and 
tight down to the end of the century the exodus was going 
on. In 1871 the population of the rural areas of this country 
was 8,671,000; in 1921 it was only 7,851,000. Those who 
remained were to a considerable extent a remnant population, 
creamed of some of the most vigorous elements. The 
position of the landed gentry deteriorated, and deteriorated 
particularly rapidly with the collapse of prices at the end of 
the first World War. Often they could only with great 
difficulty keep up their estates; often they sold out, the 
Hall going to some rich townsman and the farms being sold 
to tenants, who were themselves overburdened. The new 
tich from the towns lacked the country tradition, and often 
they were lacking in a sense of social responsibility. Rural 
crafts were decaying ; pride in the countryside was at a low 
ebb. The education given in the schools was said to be more 
suited to town children than to country children. The 
facilities for recreation and the opportunities for culture were 

f. 

Since 1918 there has been a considerable revival of rural 
life. To some extent it has been economic ; agriculture has 
been helped by a number of subsidies and of preferences ; 
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a good deal of attention has been given to agricultural 
education, agricultural research, and agricultural marketing. 
But more conspicuously there has been a cultural revival. 
And in that cultural revival a number of agencies have 
co-operated, some voluntary and some statutory. 
The plight of the countryside had been noted and deplored 
by a good many writers, and a gallant few had put up a 
losing fight against the forces making for its ruin. In 1917 
a recently formed Rural Organisations Council, to which 
were affiliated sixteen societies, called a couple of conferences. 
The conferences were concerned mainly with such matters 
as rural housing after the war, the establishment of small 
holdings for returned soldiers, and the possibilities of 
attracting industries to rural areas. But time was also given 
to considering the needs of rural education and questions of 
social amenities. The members of the Council realised the 
need of village halls; but they took a gloomy view of the 
em of getting them, still more of maintaining them. 
eference was made to the value of the performance of plays 
by villagers, and examples were quoted from the Cotswolds 
and from Grasmere. A paper was read on “ Rural Disfigure- 
ment and Its Remedies.” A good deal was said about the 
defects of rural education. There was an adumbration of 
what are now known as Village Colleges. Indeed, many of 
the schemes which were to be fruitful in the post-war years 
were adumbrated ; quite a number of them existed én petto. 
These conferences marked a growing interest in the 
problems of rural life and a growing desire to do something 
about them. The conferences were held in Oxford, and it 
was in and around Oxford that action of a new kind was 
first taken. In 1919 the Oxfordshire Rural Community 
Council was formed. It was no mere coincidence that its 
birth was within a few months of that of the National Council 
of Social Service ; the same kind of ideas, and some of the 
same group of men, were behind both. At the same time 
the Carnegie United Kingdom Trust was getting into its 
stride ; the Trustees had formulated a policy in which rural 
enterprises occupied a prominent place. And _ statutory 
authorities, both central and local, were becoming more 
active with regard to rural needs, especially cultural needs. 
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SOCIAL SERVICE IN RURAL AREAS 


As a result of all this there was in the years following the 
war a great deal of fruitful experiment in which there was 
elaborate and intricate collaboration between voluntary and 
statutory bodies of various kinds, more particularly between 
the National Council of Social Service, the Rural Community 
Councils, the Carnegie United Kingdom Trust, the Develop- 
ment Commission, the Board of Education and the Ministries 
of Agriculture and of Health, County Councils and Rural 
District Councils and Parish Councils, and a large number of 
voluntary societies. 

Very important was the development of Rural Community 
Councils. e Oxfordshire body was so obviously useful 
that an attempt was soon made to apply its method to other 
areas. In 1922 the Carnegie United Kingdom Trust made a 
gtant to the National Council of £1,000 a year for three 
years to enable it to promote the formation of Rural Com- 
munity Councils in other areas. In 1923 the Kent Rural 
Community Council was formed. Within the next decade 
thirty Rural Community Councils were started. Further 
grants were made by the Carnegie United: Kingdom Trust 
until 1926, when in pursuance of its settled general policy 
it withdrew its help oon that field of effort and turned its 
attention elsewhere. A few of the Rural Community Councils 
had become well established, but it was not so in the majority 
of cases, and a crisis was only averted and further advance 
was only made possible by the Development Commissioners 
stepping into the gap left by the Carnegie United Kingdom 
Trust’s withdrawal. The finance of Rural Community 
Councils has continued to be a great difficulty, and some of 
them have collapsed, mainly on thet account, though financial 
weakness is obviously a reflection, in part at least, of want of 
local interest. At the outbreak of the second World War 
there were 22 Rural Community Councils in existence. 

Rural Community Councils are very similar in general 
structure to the National Council of Social Service and to the 
Urban Councils of Social Service; they are composed of 
representatives of the chief voluntary social service organisa- 
tions within their area together with representatives of the 
statutory authorities, who may be full members or who may 
be sent merely as assessors and observers ; there will also be 
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a few co-opted persons, representing no particular body but 
valuable for their general interest or for their special know- 
—— The aim is also comparable : it is to secure co-operation 
as fully as possible, to review steadily the social needs and 
the social provision of the area, and to enhance the welfare 
of the inhabitants. A Rural Community Council, like an 
urban Council of Social Service and like the National Council 
of Social Service, is not primarily an executive body: its 
business is not so much to carry on social services itself as 
to see that they are carried on. But in practice a Rural 
Community Council, like the other bodies named, does 
usually find itself involved in a certain amount of executive 
action. 

It has been one of the marked differences between the 
Rural Community Councils and the urban Councils of Social 
Service that the former have been mainly concerned with the 
enrichment of normal life, whilst the latter have been much 
pre-occupied with the relief of distress. Both Rural Com- 
munity Councils and the urban Councils of Social Service 
have come into existence to remedy bad conditions: but, 
whilst the latter may be said to have been concerned with 
specific diseases and crises of urban life, the former have 
been concerned not with particular positive evils but rather 
with the general condition of low vitality. 

The area over which a Rural Community Council has 
operated has usually been an administrative county. There 
are obvious advantages in a coincidence of area of operations 
of the chief voluntary body and of the chief statutory body. 
It has sometimes, however, its inconveniences. In a number 
of cases the county is too small to be able to afford the 
machinery of a Rural Community Council, and in particular 
to raise the salary of a really competent chief officer. (It 
may be doubted in many of these cases whether the area is 
not also too small for efficient local government, but a 
discussion of that is outside our theme.) In such cases there 
are advantages in taking a larger area of operations, two or 
perhaps three adjoining counties. No Rural Community 
Council has yet been constructed for such an area, though 
there have been examples where a Rural Community Council 
of one county has rendered some services, chiefly of an 
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advisoty nature, in an adjoining county which had no Rural 
Community Council. There are also examples of specialist 
instructors, especially in respect of handicraft and of drama, 
operating over more than one area, but they have usually 
not been the direct servants of the Rural Community Council. 

One of the unsettled questions of Rural Community 
Council policies is their relation to the towns, especially to 
the larger towns and the industrial towns, within their area. 
Social work in towns, as we have said, tends to have another 

hasis; it is more concerned with the relief of distress 
and the meeting of particular crises. In any case it is concerned 
with populations with different outlook and different interests. 
Some Rural Community Councils have confined their attention 
to the strictly rural areas and to rural problems, as distinct 
from urban problems. Others have taken the towns into 
consideration. Especially in the years following 1931 there 
was some attention given to helping the unemployed in the 
towns ; and there was concern expressed by some supporters 
of Rural Community Councils lest they should be diverted 
from their original purpose. Other Rural Community 
Councils have considered it to be part of their normal work 
to deal with the towns within their area; this appears to 
have been the policy in Nottinghamshire. In Kent there 
was particularly striking action; in 1930 the Kent Rural 
Community Council was converted into a Kent Council of 
Social Service, covering the whole geographical county, 
including such typically industrial areas as the Medway 
towns. The Kent Council of Social Service is a strong body, 
well staffed; it has offices in Folkestone, Maidstone and 
Sidcup: and it seems to be fairly successful in dealing with 
both urban and rural problems. But opinions differ sharply 
as to the wisdom of combining rural and urban work in the 
same organisation. 

The Rural Community Council is the co-ordinating body 
in each county: its responsibility is to see that services are 
— but the actual provision is, as we have indicated 

ore, made by a number of organisations, often in an 
intricate collaboration. We shall now consider some of the 
fields of social work which have been entered. 

In the first place, there has been the provision of libraries. 
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This has been due in the main to the initiative of the Carnegie 
United Kingdom Trust, whose partners in the enterprise 
have been the local education authorities. In the second 
there has been the field of formal adult education. 

ere there has been a good deal of co-operation between the 
Rural Community Councils, the Workers Educational Associa- 
tion, the local education authorities, and the Carnegie United 
Kingdom Trust. In the earlier years especially, the officers 
of the Rural Community Councils did a good deal of pioneer- 
ing and undertook duties which in later years have usually, but 
not always, passed to the extra-mural boards of universities. 
The Carnegie United Kingdom Trust has played a considerable 
= in this work also, notably by its grant to the Sawston 

illage College and by its grants to the Workers Educational 
Association to maintain resident tutors in country districts, 
The Rural Community Councils have continued to do a good 
deal of work in connection with informal education ; they 
have, for instance, in a number of counties arranged series 
of health lectures in collaboration with the Red Cross. In 
1935 the National Council of Social Service negotiated with 
the British Broadcasting Corporation for a special series of 
talks to villagers, and the Rural Community Councils did their 
best to stimulate interest in those talks and to see that they 
were discussed. 

With regard to music and drama a great deal has been 
accomplished. In this sphere also the great Trusts have been 
very helpful. In most counties there have been formed music 
and drama committees of the Rural Community Councils. 
In many counties there have been arranged schools for 
producers of plays and schools for conductors of choirs and 
of orchestras. Usually there are yearly festivals at which 
dramatic societies and choirs compete. The plays chosen 
and the music rendered are usually of good quality; the 
performances sometimes reach a very high level. In addition 
to this evocation of local talent, there has been the arrangement 
of tours by professionals, notably the Village, Country Town 
and School concert parties which toured the country between 
1920 and 1935. Since 1939 many good concerts have been 
provided in villages under the auspices of the Council for 
the Encouragement of Music and the Arts. Whilst it is 
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robably not yet possible to say that some good music can 
be heard (other than over the wireless), and some good acting 
can be seen, in every village, yet it can be said that there are 
now few parts of the country where good music and good 
drama are totally inaccessible to the majority of the inhabitants. 
One could not have said that twenty years ago. 

As activities were multiplied in the rural areas, the need 
for meeting places became more apparent. In 1924 the 
Development Commissioners placed in the hands of the 
National Council of Social Service a sum of £5,000 out of 
which loans could be made for the building of Village Halls. 
The loans service proved very popular and very successful. 
The National Council of Social Service placed on record in 
its annual report for 1933-34 that in respect of 265 loans to 
villages to build halls there had been no single case in which 
a village hall committee had failed to keep its promise to 
re-pay. Grants were also made by the Carnegie United 
Kingdom Trust towards the cost of new buildings. And 
after 1927 grants could be obtained also from the National 
Fitness Council. And also in a few cases grants were made 
by the Land Settlement Association in areas where it was 
operating. With this financial help some eight hundred 
village halls were built between 1918 and 1939. They have 
been of many kinds, sometimes converted cottages or barns, 
sometimes adapted houses, sometimes entirely new buildings. 
In the construction of many of them there was a good deal 
of voluntary labour given. Most of them are pleasant 
buildings ; quite a number are of considerable zsthetic merit. 
Of their value to the villages there has never been the 
slightest doubt. One happy and unforeseen consequence of 
the building of them has been that it has solved in a number 
of cases the hitherto baffling problem of getting together a 
voluntary body representative of the village. In this con- 
nection it is interesting to note the definitions of “ village ” 
and of “village hall committee ” framed for its administrative 
purposes by the National Council of Social Service : 

“A village is understood to be a community in a 
rural area with a population not exceeding 4,000 ” ; 
whilst a village hall committee is 
“‘ A committee whose membership is . . . adequately 
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representative of the village community, or a substantial 
section thereof, and which is responsible for the manage- 
ment of a Village Hall, Village Community Centre, or 
other building serving the social, educational or recrea- 
tional needs of a village community.” 

Another field of effort has been in the sphere of rural 
crafts and industries, many of which were in danger of 
extinction. The initiative with regard to this came from 
the Development Commissioners, to whom was due the 
creation in 1921 of a Rural Industries Intelligence Bureau, 
created under trust deed by the Minister of Agriculture, its 
maintenance being assured by grants from the Treasury, and 
its operations being controlled by a committee segs 
the Government departments concerned and others wi 
special qualifications. The Rural Industries Bureau has 
supplied organisers and teachers, sometimes directly controlled 
by itself and sometimes attached to the staff of a Rural 
Community Council, and it has also attempted to make 
easier the marketing of the products of rural craftsmen. 
Attempts have been made to improve the rn oye and sos 
economic positions of blackemithe, raemiyery = <r whe sme 
and other rural craftsmen. In the case of blacksmiths, te 
have been induced in many instances to provide themselves 
with oxy-acetylene welding equipment, which has enabled 
them to undertake a greater range of work. They have also 
been encouraged to undertake work of an artistic nature, 
such as making of park gates. Thus during the year 1932 
the blacksmiths of East Sussex were able to sell £1,500 worth 
of iron work. Questions of apprenticeship have been dis- 
cussed, and attempts have been made to get them to combine 
for the protection of their interests. Arrangements have 
been made in many counties for exhibitions of handicrafts, 
and a Rural Community Council stall has been a regular 
feature at most county agricultural shows, whilst the Rural 
Industries Bureau has usually had a stall at the Royal 
Agricultural Shows. Rural Community Councils have aided 
in such matters as negotiating freight charges with the 
railway companies. It has all been very uphill work. Some 
of the village crafts seem to have no future ; probably there 
is no future for the village wheelwright. Probably there is 
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no future for the village saddler, but there is still a place for 
the saddler in the small country town. The village carpenter 
is hard put to it. The village blacksmith has better prospects, 
but only if he brings his technique up to date and if he 
combines with his fellows to see that he is paid reasonably 
for his services. 

In 1927 the Ministry of Agriculture asked the National 
Council of Social Service to help in the formation of Young 
Farmers Clubs, and to administer a grant which the Treasury 
would make on the recommendation of the Development 
Commissioners. These Young Farmers Clubs were to 
consist of boys and girls, chil either of farmers or of 
farm labourers, who would be encouraged to undertake the 
care of animals, and who would meet to compare notes and 
to listen to talks from experts on that and other rural topics, 
the object being to kindle early an intelligent interest in rural 
occupations. The Young Farmers Clubs have been founded 
in many counties and have been very popular. 

Another form of effort by the National Council of Social 
Service and by the Rural Community Councils has been that 
of trying to make the Parish Councils more effective. The 
parish is the oldest local government area in existence in this 
country, and the parish council is a local authority whose 
origin is lost in the mists of antiquity. The statutory powers 
of Parish Councils enable them to deal with such matters as 
scavenging, cleansing of ponds and ditches, maintenance of 
footpaths, provision of allotments, provision of recreation 
grounds; whilst in regard to matters in which it has no 
direct powers, it can also direct the attention of rural district 
anail te of county council to them. Unfortunately the 
powers of Parish Councils are not used as much as they 
might be; there is a bad tradition of incompetence and 
pettiness to live down, and jokes about the champions and 
the opponents of the village pump still reflect a common 
opinion that the matters with which they have power to deal 
are too trivial to attract the attention of able and sensible 
men. There is no reason why it should be so ; the functions 
which a Parish Council can execute are important in the life 
of the community. The National Council of Social Service 
and the Rural Community Councils have done their best to 
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combat this attitude. They have called conferences of parish 
councillors, which have been very well attended ; they have 
issued leaflets on the powers and duties of Parish Councils, 
they have maintained a Parish Council Advisory Service. 
Their efforts have met with some success, but in this as in 
other directions the work has been very uphill. It is too 
early to say whether these efforts to instil new life into the 
Parish Councils will be successful or not. It is in any case a 
remarkable example of a voluntary organisation devoting 
itself to the stimulation and education of statutory authorities. 

In 1926 the National Council of Social Service gave its 
hearty support to the efforts which were being made to 
promote a society which should do something to check the 
devastation of the countryside which was proceeding at an 
appalling rate. The result of these efforts was the foundation 
of the Council for the Preservation of Rural England, which 
grew rapidly in ay, 7 and influence. It was very much 

elped by a Carnegie United Kingdom Trust grant of £10,000 
spread over five years. The Council for the Preservation of 
Rural England has worked very much through county 
committees, which are usually iated to the Rural Com- 
munity Councils where these exist. In some counties the 
Rural Community Council has appointed a sub-committee of 
itself to do the work of a County branch of the Council 
for the Preservation of Rural England; in other counties 
it has helped to form and to float off such a branch. 
Which is the better course depends on circumstances: if 
there is enough enthusiasm and a sufficiency of resources in 
personnel and money to allow the formation of a strong 
separate body that is doubtless the better policy, but it is not 
always practicable. In any case there is usually a co-ordination 
of effort. In some counties the Women’s Institutes have 
played a considerable part. 

It is very difficult to estimate the total effect of all the 
voluntary organisations upon the life of the English country- 
side in recent years. It has certainly been great. It has also 
been very uneven; it is possible to find parts of England 
very little touched by the whole complex of voluntary 
associations. The Women’s Institutes have probably been 
more pervasive than any other type of organisation. But the 
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drift of pomalgtion from the land still continues, as the Scott 
Report been careful to remind us, and there is still a 
large amount of unmet need. Whether there is or there is 
not to be a well marked and lasting revival of rural life will 
be determined in the main by the operation of big political 
and economic forces rather than by the presence or absence, 
goodness or badness, of voluntary social effort. But that is not 
to say that the voluntary social effort is of small importance ; 
and since the issue with regard to the future of English rural 
society is in doubt, it may be of vital importance. In any 
case it is contributing heavily to the quality of social life in 
this country. It can scarcely be denied that life for tens of 
thousands of countrymen and countrywomen is less dull, 
less starved of healthy interests, more alive and more hopeful 
than was the case twenty-five or thirty years ago. 
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THE INDIAN PROSPECT’ 
By Str Joun Maynarp, K.C.LE., C.S.I. 


R. NAGENDRA NATH GANGULEE is an 

economist who was formerly a Professor in the 

University of Calcutta. He is well known for 

his practical interest in economic problems 

affecting India, and is an ex-member of the 
Royal Commission on Agriculture, of which the Marquess 
of Linlithgow, the present Viceroy and Governor General, 
was the irman, and of the Imperial Research Council at 
New Delhi. He is an ardent Nationalist and a supporter of 
the demands made by the Indian National Congress in 
rejecting the i. sals of the Cripps Declaration. 

Mr. T. A. Raman is an Indian journalist who was 
formerly the London correspondent of 7e Hindu newspaper, 
but became convinced by his experiences in France that 
Indian political differences were of an importance secondary 
to the War. This conviction led to the termination of his 
connection with The Hindu and is relevant to his views as 
expressed in the present booklet. He is a friendly critic of 
the Government. 

Mr. Gangulee is cold and reticent on the subject of the 
two years’ working of the provinces under the control of 
Congress majorities. Mr. Raman speaks warmly of the 
degree of success attained, of the co-operation of Civil 
Servants with Ministers, and of the general abstention of 
the Governors from using their powers of veto and restoration. 
He makes it plain that the Governors assumed control only 
because the Ministries refused to continue, and that it is 
open to the latter to take up office again, as indeed has 
happened in Assam (August 25th, 1942). 

But he does not conceal his conviction that the British 
declaration of August 8th, 1940, with its repetition of the 
promise of a species of Round Table Conference after the 
War, its indefinite reference to the “due fulfilment of 
Britain’s obligations in the country” as the condition of 


1 Conststuent Assembly for India. By N. Gangulee. (304 pp. Allen & Unwin. 166.) 
World hg India. By T. A. Raman. (122 pp. Milford and Oxford University 
ress. 38. 6d.) 
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support to agreed Indian proposals, and its recognition of 
the rights of powerful minorities to exercise what looks like 
a veto, did not adequately convey to Indian critics the actual 
intentions of His Majesty’s Government, and that the great 
majority were irritated by its reiteration in successive speeches. 

Mr. Gangulee provides us with a valuable collection of 
historical documents relevant to constitutional changes in 
the British Empire up to the Statute of Westminster, 1931, 
and to the formation of Constituent Assemblies in various 
countries, and reproduces the American Declaration of 
Independence and the French Revolutionary Declaration of 
the Rights of the Man and the Citizen. Mr. Raman has a 
fascinating chapter entitled “On Cows and Caste and Other 
Things,” which brings ge es the changing picture of 
Indian social life: and he illustrates his booklet with a 
number of well-chosen photographs. 

Both writers supplement their work with accounts of 
the Cripps Mission, which necessarily forms the point of 
departure for any consideration of the Indian political 
situation to-day. The draft was slightly modified before Sir 
Stafford left India, and in my account of it I shall speak of 
it in its final form: which provided for Indian Members in 
the War Cabinet and the Pacific Council, with equal powers 
in all matters relating to the defence of India, and for an 
Indian member for Defence on the Executive Council of the 
Governor-General, in addition to the Commander-in-Chief. 
There has been much controversy over the division of the 
“defence ” subjects, of which by far the most important 
have been left to the Commander-in-Chief, and the absence 
of outspoken recognition of immediate independence such 
as would serve to rally the people of India to a war of defence, 
has been the central criticism of the Congress Party on the 
Cripps Declaration. 

The Congress Party declared its willingness to put aside 
for the time being the proposals for the election of a 
Constituent Assembly at the end of the War, and for the 
exercise of a provincial option of non-accession to an Indian 
Union, and to concentrate for the present on their claim to 
“present freedom and full responsibility ” in the matter of 
defence. The letter with which the President of the 
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Congress accompanied the Resolution of the Working 
-Committee issued on April 11th, 1942, made it plain that 
the demand was for a “ truly National Government.” But 
the formation of such a Government postulated the decision 
of certain questions raised by the Muslim League, questions 
vitally affecting the post-war future of India, and raising 
highly controversial issues. These are the questions (1) of 
the representation of Muslims in the Provisional Government 
which the Congress proposes to establish during the War, 
@ of the right of the Muslims to set up Pakistan (the land 
of the pure) in certain portions of India, north-west and 
north-east, where the population is predominantly Muslim. 

On the former point the Muslim League (whose 
co-religionists constitute about 23 per cent of the Indian 
population) demands a representation of 50 per cent. The 
argument with which this claim is supported runs somewhat 
as follows. There are two nations in India. Each must 
control one-half of the Government. But the same con- 
tention is not applicable to other and smaller minorities, 
such as the Scheduled Castes (Depressed Classes) or the 
Sikhs, who must presumably find their share of representation 
in the remaining 50 per cent to be allotted to Hindus. The 
Congress Party, and with still greater emphasis the Hindu 
Mahasabha (which represents the older-fashioned and more 
strictly orthodox Hindus) deny that there are two separate 
nations, and would certainly repudiate the suggestion that 
so per cent is the appropriate percentage. 

As to the actual position of the Mohammedans in India, 
it is true that some of them are the descendants of races, 
which invaded and—in part—conquered India. But very 
many of them are demonstrably converts or the descendants 
of converts. Except in the extreme north-west and centre 
west—the Frontier Province, the Northern Punjab, Baluchis- 
tan and Sind, where the Muslim predominance is considerable, 

atticularly in the rural population—they are inextricably 
intermixed with Hindus and Sikhs, and all three are 
economically complementary to one another. Often the 
trader and the moneylender are Hindus when the cultivators 
ate Muslims. But many of the best cultivators are Sikhs. 
It is an error to suppose that the Muslims have the monopoly 
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of the fighting spirit. Sikhs, Jats, Mahrattas, Gurkhas, all 
have it in a high degree. I am not familiar with the 
distribution of the religions in on but I believe that 
only in Eastern Bengal do Muslims substantially predominate. 
There is thus, as a fact, little or no territorial “ Pakistan,” 
but only Muslims living together with the adherents of other 
religions in a greater or less proportion. 

In the Province of the Punjab, as at present constituted 
for administrative purposes (it includes a considerable area 
which is not properly speaking “ Punjab,” “land of the five 
rivers,” at all), the Muslim population is about 55 per cent 
of the whole. The proportion in Bengal is about the same. 
These are the two areas, beside Sind, the Frontier Province, 
and Baluchistan, which are claimed for “ Pakistan.” The 
expression “ Pakistan ”’—“‘land of the pure ”—is a recent 
invention. 

I have seen cases of the closest friendship between 
individual Hindus and Muslims: and Hindus and Muslims 
have in the near past lived alongside of one another and 
worshipped together at the same shrines without thought of 
hostility. There has been practically no inter-marriage 
between them. But also there has been practically no inter- 
marriage between different castes of Hindus, except where 
hypergamy—the marriage of the woman into a higher caste 
than her own—is practised. The rivalry is a comparatively 
modern phenomenon, which patriotic Indians attribute to 
the machinations of the British, seeking to rule by division. 
It is commonly stated that the introduction of communal 
representation in the Minto Councils was the beginning of 
communal friction: but my memory goes back nearly two 
decades earlier than that, when riots between Muslims and 
Hindus in a Punjab town, where they had come into 
collision at the polling booths over the election of common 
candidates, led to the establishment of communal con- 
stituencies in order to keep the two sections effectively apart. 
The truth I believe to be this: that the growth of sophisti- 
cation led to the recognition of a separate entity and separate 
interests, which had previously been ignored. The simpler 
the people, the less the communal feeling: and the less, 
naturally, also, the recognition of the intricacies of their own 
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religious faith. For a long time communal hostility was 
confined to British India: but it spread later to some of 
the Indian States. As political consciousness was awakened, 
and pressure began to be applied to obtain political con- 
cessions, I have no doubt that some sections of British 
opinion were not sorry to find that divisions existed, and 
made the most of the argument which they furnished for a 
non possumus attitude. 

As to the stimulation of inter-communal jealousies, it is 
necessary to remember that some persons whose political 
significance would be trifling if they were merged ina 
common nationality with the rest, may become public figures 
of importance as the leaders of particularist sections. 
Differences of religion have supplied a label to Indian parties, 
and have served to demarcate in unmistakable colours the 
rival camps, and to lend fervour and fanaticism to the 

uarrel, but the subject matter of the dispute will often be 
ound in economic ye or in the distribution of patronage. 
So much has already been done by Government to recognise 
the religious difference that no practical politician to-day 
would be justified in ignoring it, but the greatest caution 
should be exercised before further encouragement be given 
to separatist claims. 

It seems unfortunately to be true that some Congress 
politicians have, during the two years’ period of Congress- 
controlled ministries in some of the provinces, attempted, 
by the use of patronage, or by threats of withholding it, to 
bring pressure to bear upon communal opponents : and that 
a book has been prepared (I have not seen a copy) giving a 
list of specific cases in which power has thus been abused. 
This is the way to put weapons into the hands of separatists, 
and the Chairman of the All-India Muslim League recognised 
the opening which it gave to him when he proclaimed his 
“Day of Deliverance” from the incubus of Congress- 
controlled ministries, on the resignation of the latter. If 
Mr. Gandhi would make use of his immense influence to 
persuade his followers of the unwisdom of this kind of 
Congress encroachment, he would help in the elimination of 
the strongest arguments for refusing to recognise the 
existence of Indian unity, and also provide against the risk 
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of destructive disputes after the achievement of Indian 
independence : and the move would be a fitting complement 
to the work already done by him in raising the depressed 
classes to a better social status. 

The Cripps Declaration proposed to deal with the 
communal difference by oadaae for a provincial option of 
non-accession to the Indian Union, which is contemplated 
as the outcome of the post-war Constituent Assembly. The 
plan was that—the Constitution having been framed by an 
Assembly chosen by the Lower Houses of the Provincial 
Legislatures, sitting with representatives of the Indian States 
chosen in similar proportions—each British Indian Province 
should be invited to decide by vote in its Legislative Assembly 
whether it would join the Indian Union. If the majority for 
accession should be less than 60 per cent, the minority was 
to have the right to demand a plebiscite of the adult male 
population. On the assumption that there is solidarity amon 
Muslims in desiring non-accession (for their attitude would, 
in some degree depend upon the character of the Constitution 
which the Constituent Assembly had drafted), there would 
be every likelihood that the Provinces claimed for Pakistan 
would not accede tothe Union, despite the very large 
minorities of Hindus in the Punjab and Bengal. The British 
Government was to pledge itself, under the draft declaration, 
to accept the new Constitution, and to give to non-acceding 
Provinces, should they so desire, a separate constitution (or 
constitutions), giving a status similar to that of the Indian 
Union. 

Not content with the apparent security of the prospect of 
“Pakistan” under these proposals, the Chairman of the 
All-India Muslim League, and the League itself by its 
Resolution of April 11th, 1942, have declared that it will be 
unfair to Muslims to be expected to enter the proposed 
constitution-making body without a preliminary guarantee 
of separation ; and have claimed that the proposed plebiscite 
be exercised by Muslims only. That is to say, that on the 
question of the non-accession of such provinces as the 
Punjab and Bengal, Hindus and Sikhs should be excluded 
from the voting, though they obviously have a strong 
interest in the result. 
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There is one point in the Resolution of the All-India 
Muslim League which shows a more conciliatory attitude. 
It points out that the existing Provinces have been formed 
from time to time for administrative convenience and on no 
logical basis: and implies that provincial boundaries should 
be changed for the purposes of the vote on non-accession. 
This would mean that ‘toek the Punjab and we should 
be divided in such a manner as to separate the predominantly 
Muslim from the predominately Hindu and Sikh portions of 
both provinces. 

But such a rearrangement would still leave serious 
objections to the Pakistan proposal. The strategic unity of 
India would be broken on the north-west by a breach in its 
mountain rampart : and the traditional conception of oneness 
in the sub-continent, which, though never completely realised 
till the establishment of British control, has long been 
cherished as an aspiration, would be disappointed. So 
comparatively trifling a breach of continuity as the partition 
of Bengal during the administration of Lord Curzon was 
bitterly resented and had untoward political consequences. 
The results of the division of Ireland into the six north-eastern 
counties and Eire are always present to us. On the great 
scale, the struggle of the United States of America over the 
secession of the Southern States reminds us how powerful 
may be the political forces set in motion by an invasion of 
territorial unity. There is, of course, a strong motive—the 
avoidance of future wars caused by the vicinity of separate states. 

Mr. Rajagopalachari, a Madras Brahmin and ex-member 
of Congress, who has broken with traditional caste rules by 
allowing the marriage of his daughter to Mr. Gandhi’s son, 
has vigorously pressed certain proposals of his own for the 
removal of the deadlock between the Muslim League and 
the Congress Party. He proposes to abstain from prejudging, 
during 2 continuance of the War, the scheme of “ Pakistan,” 
which he probably suspects to be a serious stumbling-block 
in the way of agreement, but is, it appears, personally 
favourable to a plebiscite on the subject: provided that it 
be a plebiscite of the whole adult population of the dissenting 
province. His plan is that a National Government be set 
up during the War, with an equal number of Hindu and 
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Mohammedan ministers, and a smaller number of ministers 
to be nominated by them to represent other interests (pre- 
sumably such as the Scheduled Castes and the Sikhs): and 
that this National Government be made responsible to the 
Central Legislature after fresh elections have been held— 
involving, of course, changes in the provisional Ministry, if 
it lacks support in the new Legislature. 

There are obvious possibilities in this scheme ; but Mr. 
Jinnah, the President of the Muslim League, has not 
unnaturally objected that, at present, Mr. Rajagopalachari 
speaks only for himself. The originator of it has therefore 
asked the Government to allow him to visit Mr. Gandhi, 
now interned, and apparently not allowed to receive political 
visitors. The Government has, unfortunately, as it appears 
to me, declined to allow the visit, on the ground that the 
Congress Party has given no sign of a change of heart. 
A good proposal might, however, be the occasion of a 
change of heart, though I cannot pretend to be hopeful of 
the scheme. 

I am not hopeful, because of the circumstances in which 
the deadlock has arisen, and because of a characteristic of 
Indian political leaders, which I attribute to their long lack 
of experience in the art of governing, and to their sub- 
conscious assumption that there is an outside authority 
which in the last resort will decide their differences. They 
have no notion of compromise, because they do not perceive 
that—unless the British Government is to decide the question 
for them—the choice in the long run lies between compromise 
and the fighting out of the quarrel in the literal sense of the 
words. Everyone cannot have the whole of what he asks 
for, unless he is prepared to put the issue to the ordeal of 
battle. I say it with regret, but I think that they will not 
come to an agreement, and that the British Government will 
ultimately have to choose between leaving things as they 
are and offering its own solution which each party will take 
ot leave, as it may be advised. Mr. Jinnah seemed to 
recognise the inevitability of something like this, when he 
said on November 9th, 1942 : 

“The British . .. should get on without the Congress 
I‘arty and mobilise those who were ready to be mobilised.” 
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But Mr. Jinnah was doubtless mistaken in his assumption 
that any party will get the whole of what it asks for, because 
another holds temporarily aloof. What is to be looked for, 
if the attempts at bringing about agreement should fail, is 
progressive acquiescence in a reasonable solution, to be brought 
into force in successive portions as each party becomes 
willing to adopt it. 

In the meanwhile every possibility of agreement should 
be explored, and Mr. Rajagopalachari ought to be allowed 
to see Mr. Gandhi—the only person who has sufficient 
influence to carry Hindu opinion with him. If this plan 
succeeds, questions relating to the representation of the 
States in the future Constituent Assembly and to the non- 
accession of particular provinces would be put aside till 
after the War: by which time actual experience of a 
combined National Government might alter the outlook. 

The British Government thinks it gets on very well 
without the political parties: and it is true that the con- 
tribution of India to the War is already considerable. But 
few will deny that it might be greater: and it is plain that 
popular co-operation, or non-co-operation, has its value. 
The Congress and the Muslim League are both very well 
organised, and their leaders have eloquent tongues. 

I do not think that the help of Mr. Gandhi in a violent 
war is to be expected. He is genuinely convinced of the 
truth of his own gospel of non-violence : but, as on former 
occasions, he may be willing to stand aside. There will still 
remain other difficulties, of course. But the unwillingness 
of Congress and Muslim League leaders to defend India is 
not one of them. What has affected the Indian attitude at 
an earlier stage—it is useless to shut our eyes to a humiliatin 
fact—has been the doubt, bred by failures in Malaya an 
Burma, of the power of Britain to defend. We must never 
forget the immemorial Indian conception of the position of 
the ruler. The ruler by right is the ruler who has the power 
to defeat his enemies and protect his people. When the 
power goes, the right goes too. Some of the speakers in 
the recent political controversies have as good as said it. 
With the turning of the tide of battle, this particular difficulty 
is no longer to be encountered. 
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THE INDIAN PROSPECT 


Mr. Gandhi’s unwillingness to embark his people in 
co-operation in a “ violent” war must have contributed to 
the breakdown of the negotiations. The author of Jndia, in 
the World To-day series, offers another explanation also. 
The Congress Working Committee was dominated by two 

rsonalities known to be realists in their outlook, Sardar 
Patel and Mr. Rajendra Prasad. The calculations of this 

roup tun somewhat as follows: All that a war-time 

settlement would give would be substantial power for the 
two or three years that the War may last: but, as a set-off 
against that advantage, the Congress has to assume all the 
perils of power during an invasion and be responsible for 
unpopular things, from food control to scorched earth: 
things which may break up the Party and undermine its 
hold when the time comes for constitution-making. They 
may also have to yield 2 good deal more to the Muslims in 
return for their co-operation. Further, assumption of office 
at this stage may not materially improve the country’s war 
effort—neither war production nor recruitment can be 
improved substantially. These things depend on the equip- 
ment and industrial capacity of the country. Therefore, on 
the whole, it is wisest to abstain from the acceptance of 
responsibility. 

Mr. Raman was in close touch with Mr. Rajendra Prasad, 
and he may be right in his diagnosis of the causes of break- 
down. If so, the outlook for an immediate settlement is less 
than ever promising, unless an improvement in the prospect 
of the war should alter the calculation. 

It only remains for me to mention certain palliatives : the 
application of which might alleviate Indian suspicions of 
British good faith, if the British Government can bring 
itself to believe that the effort is worth the trouble. 
Indian suspicions are always present, and they are not 
diminished by incidents such as the recent speech, in 
which the Prime Minister declared in so emphatic a way 
the intention to “hold our own.” The fren palliatives 
are these : 

(1) The complete Indianisation of the Executive Council 

of the Governor-General (with the exception of the 
Commander-in-Chief). 
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(2) The Indianisation of the Governor’s advisers in those 

rovinces in which Congress-controlled Ministries 

ve resigned, and new Ministries have not accepted 
office. 

Diminished suspicion means a better atmosphere and an 
improved chance of a reasonable settlement. But the pal- 
liatives themselves will not effect a solution, since the 
difference between the two great communities bars the way. 











CO-ORDINATION OF WAR AIMS 


By Rupo.F SCHLESINGER 


NTAGONISTIC conceptions of war aims—teal 

or imaginary—are among the major difficulties in 

coalitions. They complicate those differences in 

military outlook and interests, which are unavoid- 

ble, especially in a coalition of “land-animals 
and sea-animals.” Much harm has been done to the cause 
of good understanding between the Allies by the editors of 
those periodicals which, sometimes in one and the same 
issue, combine articles on the alleged impracticability of the 
“second front” with others, for example, on the alleged 
desire of the Baltic peoples for protection against the U.S.S.R. 
Whilst it is impossible to discuss the military issues without 
inside information, co-ordination of the political war aims 
and peace aims is among the most legitimate tasks of the 
publicist. Some people, it is true, fear that public discussion 
of such subjects may endanger inter-Allied relations. But to 
adopt such an attitude would be to let public opinion, 
especially in this country, rest where it stands after a quarter 
of a century of Anglo-Russian estrangement, and to leave 
some extreme nationalists, artificially preserved, as the only 
“ legitimate ” informants on the alleged needs of the Central 
and Eastern European countries. It is not difficult to see 
whither such an attitude would lead: during the War, to 
mutual suspicions, and to a corresponding weakening of 
inter-Allied co-operation; at the Peace Conference, to an 
eventual clash between the Allies. There could be only two 
possible outcomes of such a clash: either public opinion in 
this country would be forced to accept a settlement which 
they would have been taught to regard as unjust—or the 
Russians, after a war in which they have made by far the 
greatest sacrifices in human life and material welfare, would 
feel betrayed by their Allies, so that the strongest continental 
power would decline to defend the peace settlement against 
inevitable future threats. In comparison with such dangers 
any possible consequences of iecdnanine at the present 
stage seem quite negligible. Indeed frank discussion is a 
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necessaty condition for clearing the way towards future 
co-operation, even —_— it may cause bewilderment to 
people still rooted in traditional prejudices. 

Those who, in this country, are antagonistic to the 
war aims of the U.S.S.R. seem to be dominated by a 
conception which the Soviet itself has dropped long ago, 
namely that permanent peaceful co-existence of the U.S.S.R. 
with her capitalist surroundings is inherently impossible. 
Of course, as long as either of the two powers dreamed of 
the practicability and desirability of enforcing her own way 
of life on the other one, no agreement beyond very short- 
term compromises was possible. But one ought to assume 
that, at least after the experience of the present War, 
reasonable people have learned that both the English and the 
Soviet systems, however they may evolve in the future, are 
most unsuitable objects for export to each other. The convic- 
tion of the essentially sorthes pratetoon of the Soviet regime 
(a conviction which, moreover, is fully compatible with an 
expectation of a trend towards socialism in the evolution of 
other countries), forms, in any case, an essential tenet of 
Stalinist Russia. The corresponding recognition of the 
strictly national raison d’étre of the British system seems to 
be accepted even in such documents as the last report of the 
Conservative Sub-Committee on Youth Education. It is, of 
course, an essential condition of future collaboration that 
anyone who pleases should be allowed to contend, with 
Lady Astor in a speech of October 23, that “the British 
way of thinking is the best one,” just as other people must 
be allowed to say the same about the Russian or Chinese 
way of thinking. To look, as Lady Astor did in that speech, 
for Russian and Chinese participation in an international order 
established by the Anglo-Saxon nations, on condition that 
Russians and Chinese “would accept the British way of 
thinking,” means to misunderstand the essential condition 
for any tolerably stable peace-order—namely that it should 
contain nothing beyond what a// participants really and 
freely can agree upon. 

This holds true as regards the material as well as the 
spiritual foundations of collaboration. The case against 
Nazi-fascist barbarism can be made from various starting- 
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points. It is a strong case precisely because it is not bound 
to any one set of metaphysical or philosophical assumptions, 
none of which could command the support of a majority of 
mankind. No international difficulties are likely to arise 
from statements such, for example, those of the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, who tries in the interest of the common 
struggle to draw the international and social consequences of 
the specific world-outlook which he stands for. The diffi- 
culties arise from statements by people who appear to be 
interested in a political rather than in a spiritual conception 
of Christianity, and who speak to a public by which 
“Christianity ” is likely to be understood as, essentially, the 
negation of all that the men of Stalingrad are dying for. 
When the Polish National Council, in its March session, was 
concerned with a resolution demanding “ including Lithuania 
into the sphere of Christian civilisation,” this, evidently, 
implied an interpretation of “ Christianity ” against which 
the Soviet could make a very strong case, merely from the 
point of view of defending its social system. 

In the directly political field the policy of the Grand 
Alliance must necessarily be a realistic one. Political realism 
means, for some people, pursuing utopian and reactionary 
war aims, based upon the assumption that, as a guarantee 
for the stability of the coming order, dismembering Germany, 
or destroying her industries, could provide an adequate sub- 
stitute for the Soviet support which these people do not 
desire (and which condaly would not be available for this 
kind of utopia). But this is not realism. Within the frame- 
work of any policy likely to be agreed upon with the Soviet, 
political realism does not mean denying to a future democratic 
Germany the chance of playing a new réle in European 
politics unlike that played by imperialist Germany in this 
century. But it does mean taking precautions against any 
possible future threat. These precautions must be based 
upon two essential lessons of the present war, first, that only 
two European great powers have proved able to withstand 
the Nazi onslaught, and, second, that no small nation—small 
if measured by the standards of the modern war—is able to 
play any but a subsidiary réle in the military defence of the 
new settlement. Such a realistic approach would spare the 
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new order a great many unnecessary complications. In 
particular, it would spare the Polish nation disastrous diffi- 
culties, which would be unavoidable if she were burdened 
with a task she could not even attempt to solve without a 
strongly oppressive internal regime. Some advocates of the 
ci-devant Polish regime consider it as an expression of 
hostility towards the Polish nation, if war-aims are criticised 
that can be advocated only under the tacit assumption that 
Eastern Europe ought to be organised without the Soviet. 
In my opinion, insofar as harm can be done to the future 
of the Polish nation by public discussion, her worst enemies 
are those who advocate, for example, inclusion of the bulk 
of the Soviet Ukraine into a federation intended as an 
independent bloc between Russia and Germany.? The only 
likely result of such proposals are doubts on the Soviet side 
whether complete ialibeeees towards the internal regime of 
her neighbours is compatible with Russian security. 

After the present experiences it seems evident that the 
U.S.S.R. is destined to bear the main burdens of an eventual 
future as well as of the present defence. Therefore she, as 
well as all other European nations, has an evident interest in 
avoiding any unnecessary complications of the future order. 
Least of all can the U.S.S.R. be expected to agree that other 
people’s delusions about a mc defence without her 
support. should be satisfied at her expense. Inclusion of, 
ethnographically, distinctly Ukrainian or White-Russian terri- 
tories into Poland, or the establishment of Baltic federations, 
are bound to be considered by the Russians not only as unfit 
instruments of defence against future German aggression, 
but also as a proof that it is not defence against ee 
that the advocates of such plans have in mind. 

As regards the drawing of the future frontiers—with a 
few minor exceptions where obvious local needs ought to 
be kept in mind—no better leading principle can be envisaged 
than ethnographical delimitation, with the local majority 


1 This attitude, which forms the basic assumption of most Right Wing conceptions 
on War Aims, has been transferred even to the economic field by a letter of Mr. 
Spencer Curtis Brown, published in The Spectator of October 23. This letter also 
exhibits a remarkable lack of knowledge of what British statesmen found evident 
even in 1920. 

2 Thus in an article of a leading Polish politician, in Contemporary Review, October, 
1942, the estuaries of the Dnieper have been demanded. 
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entitled freely to decide upon their future regime. The 
reason for advocating this — is not that I, or my 
readers, deem it just (though we are likely to do so), but 
that it is the only one upon which those powers on whose’ 
collaboration the future security of Europe depends can 

on equal terms. The most complicated national issues 
in Central and Eastern Europe are those where the national 
antagonisms coincide with social ones, and experience of 
Sudeten-German or Hungarian questions have sufficiently 
proved that social sympathies are the strongest element in 
determining the attitude of public opinion abroad, on either 
side, towards the national issues. This is bound to hold 
true, in an even higher degree, where the internal social 
regime is directly involved, as for example in deciding 
Soviet-Polish boundary questions or the internal regime of 
post-Hitlerite Germany or Austria. It is quite evident that 
no decision in such issues can avoid conflicting with what 
some people, within the Allied camp, regard as essential 
conditions of human civilisation and progress, and no one 
can expect people, in either camp, to subordinate their views 
upon the foundations of civilisation to the EN ge or 
But no decision could be worse than one exposing the whole 
Continent to the horrors of a Third World War, which 
would be unavoidable if the character of the settlement is 
not such that both the British and the Russians can defend 
it. A settlement acceptable to both great powers can be 
found only on condition that no a priori validity is claimed 
for the specific ideals of either side. There may be a strong 
case for intervention against the survival of fascist regimes in 
any country on the ground, and only on the ground, that 
fascist ideology is intrinsically and admittedly bound up with 
territorial expansion and with 2: of national 
minorities. But, in an order based upon Anglo-Soviet 
co-operation there can be no place for considering “ food 
and occupation-troops ” as a legitimate provision against 
what some people may call anarchy, but what the Russians 
may deem the shortest way to social progress. Polish 
Catholics have, within such an order, just the same claims, 
as French, Yugoslav, and even German Communists, 
namely a claim for support in their struggle against fascist 
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oppression, and a claim for participation in forming the 
future outlook, in accordance with their share in the common 
struggle. But none of them has any claim for a monopoly 
of political power unless they prove able to win, for such a 
claim, the support of the ny ome of their people. Nor can 
any useful contribution to future planning be made unless 
the student starts from the question whether and under what 
conditions the peoples concerned really demand some 
federation or other suggested panacea. Once Anglo-Soviet 
co-operation is accepted as the essential foundation of future 
security, there is no need for artificial substitutes, in the shape 
of so-called “federation” imposed upon the peoples con- 
cerned by some benevolent “ planners.” The only legitimate 
function of regional federation within a system in which 
security is guaranteed by the collaboration of the two main 
powers is co-operation of smaller nationalities to further 
economic and cultural progress in such a direction as they 
freely agree upon. From this point of view there is no 
reason to discriminate against federations with admittedly 
socialist aims in favour per that may prefer to develop 
on capitalist lines. National self-determination does not 
necessarily imply the preservation of full state-sovereignty, 
but clearly involves the right of each nation freely to decide 
in favour of what kind of social order it is ready to renounce 

s of its autonomy. 

It is indeed difficult, for most people, to take such an 
attitude, and to work for a settlement parts of which are 
bound to contradict what they have learned to regard 
as just. But among the advantages of a coalition-war is 
the need to take, on all sides, a broader view of human 
civilisation and progress, and to understand that no stable 
peace-order is possible unless various ways of life are accepted 
as of equal value. The alternative to such a view is a settle- 
ment that some people may deem just, but that the other 
half of the world will deem oppression. Any conception of 
some kind of new Roman Empire is merely a programme 
for the Third World War. The coming settlement will be 
stable if the peoples by whose joint efforts it will have been 
achieved deem it to be the least oppressive among all 
conceivable alternatives. 
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VesrED INTERESTS OR CoMMON Poot? By Nicuoias E. H. Davenport. 

(183 pp. Gollancz. 8s. 6d.) 

An Essay ON MarxtAN Economics. By Joan Rosinson. (122 pp. 

Macmillan. 75. 6d.) 

N this fourth year of war, as we look back on the gradual mobilisation 

of our economic resources which has been proceeding ever since 

the war began, we realise that nothing has really been changed in 

any fundamental sense since Mr. Chamberlain and his advisers laid 
the ground-plan well before 1939. There has been, of course, a con- 
tinually increasing disturbance of the normal processes of production 
and distribution, a great increase of state control over both capital and 
labour, and a great stiffening up of taxation which has affected the 
relative net incomes of the rich and the poor as well as the total income 
available for spending on consumers’ supplies. But all these changes 
have been brought about without changing the framework. The 
productive establishments remain in the same hands as before the war : 
the workman still works for a private employer, even if he is producing 
under orders for the State: wages are still settled mainly by collective 
bargaining, with arbitration made compulsory in case of deadlock 
instead of remaining voluntary as it was before the war. We are, more- 
over, still working on the assumption that when a business fails to 
make a profit and is unable to carry on, that is the owner’s misfortune, 
for which the State can accept no responsibility. Thus, in summary, 
the structure of capitalism remains as before; the general relations 
between capital and labour remain as before ; and there is no compensa- 
tion for the “ economically bombed,” except by way of private pooling 
atrangements between firms. 

Mr. Nicholas Davenport is one among many who are utterly 
dissatisfied with this state of affairs. His view is that, under conditions 
of total war, the State, just as it takes over in effect the nation’s man- 
power for national service, ought to take over the national productive 
capital and to make itself responsible for the wartime distribution of 
the national income. He would, therefore, not only insist on a national 
wage-policy (including family allowances and a national minimum as 
well as the scaling-down of excessive earnings), but also put all the 
owners of capital on fixed incomes for the duration, bring managerial 
incomes as well as wages under control, and provide, out of the pool of 
trading receipts which would accrue to the State, compensation for the 
“economically bombed.” 

To me, and I am sure to a great many other persons in all walks of 
life, this seems to be good horse-sense, and I am grateful to Mr. Davenport 
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for writing it down so trenchantly, though he is of course by no means 
the only person who has done this. I wish, however, he had not vitiated 
his pleading by an excessive anti-trade-union animus, and by exaggerating 
the extent to which the Trade Unions have followed a selfish policy, 
To do this no doubt gilds for many of his readers the pill of his no less 
vehement onslaught on monopoly capitalism, and gives to his whole 
argument an air of splendid impartiality. But have the Trade Unions in 
fact behaved so villainously as he makes out? If they had, one would 
have expected wages to have risen, in view of the very great scarcity 
of labour, a great deal faster than they have risen in fact. I agree with 
Mr. Davenport in thinking that the State, in face of the joint opposition 
of the employers and the Trade Unions, ought to have enforced a national 
wage-policy (and therewith a national policy of control over ail types 
of income) at an early stage in the war. I said this at the time, and I 
have not stopped saying it. But that is a very different thing from 
accusing the Trade Unions of having done their best to exploit the 
position left open by the Government’s failure ; and that, in my opinion, 
they have not done. Again, I agree with Mr. Davenport that the danger 
exists of a partnership between Monopoly Capitalism and certain big 
Trade Unions to exploit the rest of the public, and that we need to be 
on our guard against this danger. But that is a very different thing from 
saying that this partnership is actually in being. 

All this is a pity; for, if it will encourage quite a lot of people to 
take kindly to Mr. Davenport’s conclusions, it is calculated to antagonise 
even more, and to prevent what he has to say from being seriously 
considered by those who are best in a position to react to it in a practical 
way. It would, for example, probably cause Mr. Bevin or any decent 
working-class leader to shut his mind and fling the book away as merely 
another essay in petulance by a disgruntled member of the intelligentsia 
—which is in truth what Mr. Davenport is. The more is the pity ; for 
most of the book consists of precisely the things that most need to be 
got well into the heads of the leaders of the Labour Party as well as of 
other groups which put victory first. For example, Mr. Davenport is 
thoroughly right in urging that the State, in taking over all ownership 
for the duration (at all events all large-scale ownership) is under no 
need either to take over all management or, where it does take overt 
management, to instal any sort of bureaucratic management. His own 
proposal for public management is for a State Commissioner aided by 
a Board of Four representing “‘ capital, labour, consumer-taxpayer, and 
Government,” with the proviso that the Commissioner must not be a 
person with a vested interest in the industry he controls. 

Mr. Davenport also talks good sense about the industries and services 
the State does need to manage and those it does not, about the better 
distribution and control of war contracts, about the need for complete 
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taking-over of the banks, and about many other urgent matters. He 
deals also with post-war questions, and re-states a familiar plan for a 
transition to a new economic system by way of the taxation of inheritance 
—pretty much along lines advocated by Mr. Hugh Dalton many years 
ago. He has a plan, which in principle I have long favoured, for con- 
verting debentures into claims on profits and not on assets irrespective 
of profits ; and he is ready with a scheme for extinguishing the National 
Debt. Finally, the opening part of his book brings out very well the 
unfortunate results of the economic structure with which we entered 
the war—its dominance by monopolistic, instead of expansive, vested 
interests, and its recalcitrance to change-over to the conceptions 
appropriate to expansion, however pressing the need. 

Mrs. Robinson’s Essay on Marxian Economics is a very different sort 
of book—so different that it may seem strange to bring it under the 
cover of the same review. Mrs. Robinson is an economist writing for 
economists rather than for the general public. But her emphasis on the 
fact that Marx, despite all that has been written by economists about the 
explodedness of his doctrine, was on a great many points much nearer 
the truth about capitalism than his critics, has a very direct bearing on 
Mr. Davenport’s thesis. Mrs. Robinson has indeed no use for the 
Marxian theory of value, or indeed for any other theory of value, in a 
strict sense. What she does is to point out the many respects in which 
Marx’s account of the actual working of capitalism is very much more 
realistic than the account given by the orthodox economists, classical 
or relatively modern, and incorporated in the traditional orthodox 
structure of economic theory. Her weakness, in presenting this case, 
is a tendency to think of orthodox, and indeed of nearly all non-Marxian, 
economics, in terms of the Cambridge School—so that she often writes 
as if there were no one to be taken account of except Marx, Marshall, 
Pigou, and Keynes. It follows upon this that her book, instead of being 
a real evaluation of Marxian economics, peters out into a discussion of 
the points of similarity and difference between Marx and Keynes, to 
the advantage sometimes of the one and sometimes of the other. Mrs. 
Robinson is also singularly silent about all Marx’s writings except 
Capital (save for one or two references to his letters) and to all post- 
Marxian writing as well as to all modern continental economics. 

But these defects do not rob her book of its essential value, which 
lies in showing how near the Marxian analysis comes at many points to 
the modern conception which, unlike the orthodox theories, starts from 
the acceptance of the view that unemployment is not merely frictional, 
and from the rejection of the dogma that every act of production provides 
a market for what is produced. This is the point at which Mrs. 
Robinson’s theoretical exposition links up with Mr. Davenport’s exposure 
of the restrictive workings of the monopoly system; and what they 
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have in common comes out most clearly of all in their closing wy 
in which they are both focussing attention on “ full employment 7 
the crucial problem of economic theory and practice alike. It is eile 
out of the question to attempt here any summary of Mrs. Robinson’s 
argument, which is itself severely compressed. Her emphasis is on the 
truth that Marx was never content with the “ static analysis ” beloved 
of the orthodox, but studied capitalism throughout as a dynamic system. 
The change in capitalist dynamics since the coming of the age of monopoly 
is the underlying theme of both books. Mr. Davenport studies it practi- 
cally, and Mrs. Robinson theoretically. The conclusion to be drawn from 
both methods of approach is that the system can no longer work at all 
without perpetual prodding by the State, and that even this prodding 
can only make it work inefficiently, because the basic structure is wrong 
in relation to twentieth-century technical developments and because a 
new phase of economic evolution calls for an essentially different structure. 
G. D. H. Cote. 


Native Lasour IN Soutn Arrica. By SHEILA T. VAN DER Honrsr. 
(340 pp. Milford ¢» Oxford Press. 18s.) 

ITH the horror of German racial practice before us, one 

approaches the lesser horrors of racial discrimination in 

South Africa with a blunted conscience. Whatever one may 

think of South African law, it is law, it is obeyed, and there 

is freedom—at least among the Europeans—to fight for its alteration. 

And the personal atrocities and barbarities which are now commonplace 

in Europe do not fit into the South African scheme of things at all. 

But on any civilised standards the tale which Miss van der Horst tells 

of the treatment of native labour in South Africa is a sorry one indeed. 

The author recites her facts scientifically, almost coldly. She has done 

a most painstaking piece of research and must be congratulated on 

presenting her picture in so scholarly and objective a fashion. One 

cannot easily fee/ objective as one reads this book and realises that the 

events described are taking place within the British Empire, in a 

Dominion of which General Smuts—féted and honoured in Britain—is 
Prime Minister. 

The book begins with the first days of European settlement in the 
Cape, and the early attempts at complete racial separation thought 
essential for the defence of the small white colony. Gradually it became 
necessary to allow trading and to enable the natives to work for the 
Europeans. When the diamond and gold mines were discovered, native 
labour was in keen demand, and contacts between the races increased 
rapidly and were officially encouraged. This soon began to generate 
unfavourable reactions among European employees, who feared the 
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natives’ growing skill, and also the growing competition of the unskilled 
natives with the unskilled “ poor whites.” As a result, the twentieth 
century has seen an increasing mass of discriminatory legislation in 
South Africa, designed to keep the Africans only to unskilled work, to 
depress their wages, to segregate them in urban locations and rural 
reserves, to restrict their freedom of movement, to burden them with 
every conceivable handicap in the battle of life. European desires have 
been conflicting—on the one hand, they have wanted a docile, fairly 
efficient native labour force; on the other hand, they have feared to 
make conditions too attractive or to offer any real opportunities for the 
increase of skill. Legislation has therefore been contradictory, and often 
short-sighted. The final result from the economic point of view has 
undoubtedly been to reduce the wealth of South Africa as a whole, and 
completely to distort the normal workings of economic forces. A small 
highly-paid force of skilled European workers has been built up, relying 
for the great mass of unskilled work on very badly-paid unskilled, 
uninterested, and largely migratory, native labour. The Africans have 
little pride in their work for Europeans, and their pride and interest in 
their own agriculture has also been undermined through their recurrent 
absences on wage-employment elsewhere. From the human point of 
view, the result has, of course, been deplorable. A population of nearly 
five millions has had almost every door to economic freedom and 
betterment bolted and barred in its face. The privileges of the relatively 
few European workers in South Africa have been bought at a heavy 
cost in human welfare and economic prosperity. 

Dr. van der Horst is well aware of the ultimate unhappy effects of 
this policy. She ends her book with these sentences : “ In the economic 
environment of the twentieth century a caste system can be maintained 
only by the exercise of force. It is a highly unstable condition, promising 
racial and social strife. It is damaging to the national income. It is 
based on a short view of European advantage, preferring the convenience 
of the present generation of the European population to the prospects 
for prosperity and peace of their descendants.” This final judgment is 
all the more damning in view of the dispassionate tone of the earlier 
chapters. If South African students of this calibre can reach such 
conclusions, are there hopes that official policy may change? During 
the last year there has been the dawning of such a hope. It has in part 
been the result of the war, in part the result of economic developments. 
The war has encouraged many manufacturing industries in South Africa, 
and the need for a labour force to man these industries is meaning that 
some of the restrictions on native labour must be removed. Also, the 
dangers of a potentially hostile native population were apprehended at 
the time when South Africa was in fear of direct attack from Japan. 

In these last months there have been a number of significant moves 
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in native policy. For the first time, the legality of native Trade Unions 
has been recognised. The Report of an official Commission on Industry 
and Agriculture was published a few months ago, and has been hailed 
as one of the most significant documents which have appeared in South 
Africa for a generation. It faces the fact that there will be a steep decline 
in gold-mining in about ten years’ time, and that a new basis will therefore 
have to be found for South Africa’s economy. It deplores the unfair 
share of the national income received by the native population, the 
resulting social degeneration and the limitation of the local market. It 
recommends a great improvement in unskilled workers’ wages and 
social services, and that skilled wages should be frozen until this has 
been effected. These proposals go to the very heart of the problem of 
race and labour stratification in South Africa, and have caused a great 
stir. A further significant move was the important speech of Field- 
Marshal Smuts in Cape Town last January, when he spoke of the failure 
of the policy of segregation, and the need for a new racial pattern. The 
excellent work of such organisation as the Institute of Race Relations in 
South Africa, and the response this work is evoking, are also indicative 
of the new conception of race collaboration which is being born in the 
Union to-day. These are all only symptoms, and the end of the war 
may well bring reaction with it. There is a long battle still to be 
fought. Miss van der Horst has helped the fighters by arming them 
with the facts and figures which are the first part of their ammunition. 
Rrra HInven. 


Srupres IN Nationat Income. Edited by A. L. Bowery. National 
Institute of Economic and Social Research. (247 pp. Cambridge 
University Press. 155.) 

HIS volume contains a number of studies, by various authors, 

of special points connected with the measurement of national 

income. It opens with an elaborate description, by Dr. Elsas, 

of the definitions of national income which have been used by 
economists and statisticians. The definitions are neatly laid out like 
specimens in a museum of natural history, but the collection scarcely 
repays the trouble of making it. No definition of the national income 
has any interest apart from the purpose to which it is put. An absolute 
figure for the total national income of a country has, in itself, no 
significance whatever ; it is useful only for making comparisons. The 
share in the total going to particular groups within the community, or 
derived from the output of particular industries, may be discussed ; the 
income of one country may be compared to that of another, in order to 
assess the relative welfare of their inhabitants, or the relative strength of 
their war-potentials; the national incomes of the same country at 
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different dates may be compared in order to study the effects of changes 
in the level of activity or of changes in the technique of production. 
Each kind of comparison raises its own set of problems and the relevant 
definition of income is not the same for each. Moreover, estimates have 
to be pieced together in each case from the datathat happen to be available, 
and the definitions must be framed so as to squeeze as much as possible 
out of the data. If, for instance, the household services of married 
women are excluded from national income by a particular investigation, 
it may be because they are irrelevant to that inquiry, or merely because 
it is not possible to estimate them from the available information. There 
is no point in trying to decide whether they should be included or not 
by a show of hands amongst all the statisticians who have discussed 
national incomes. 

The next section, by Professor Bowley, concerns estimates of wages 
in this country for the period 1924-1938, and makes some corrections 
and additions to his former estimates. It includes an extremely interesting 
formula relating the wage-bill to profits. The last section, also by 
Professor Bowley, sets out a new method of estimating changes in real 
output. Formerly the procedure has been to calculate the money value 
of output and then to correct it by index-numbers of prices, in order 
to reduce it to real terms. Professor Bowley tackles the problem directly 
by estimating changes in the quantity of the product of various groups, 
and weighting them by their relative importance at particular dates. 
The estimates thus obtained correspond fairly well with those produced 
by the old method. 

. Other sections deal with other particular constituents of national 
income, notably salaries, which are estimated by Miss Marley and Mr. 
Campion. The book as a whole is a valuable quarry in which all future 
investigators of national income will find it profitable to dig. 

Joan Rostnson. 


Diary OF A DrpLomATiC CORRESPONDENT. By GeEorGE BILAINKIN. 
(272 pp. Allen c& Unwin. 165.) 
R. BILAINKIN in 1940 was diplomatic correspondent of 
Allied Newspapers. He knew all the diplomatists in London 
and was on terms of intimacy with many of them. On 
January 1, 1940, he began to keep “an objective, frank 
diary” and he kept it up throughout that critical year. He now 
publishes it reduced to about a third of its original length. It contains 
a record of his doings, meetings, and meals, of his conversations with 
diplomatists and others, and his own reflections upon persons and 
events. There is a curious naivety in diplomatists beneath the crust of 
elaborate superficial sophistication, and the same incongruous and rather 
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absurd mixture infects almost everyone who has much to do with them. 
Mr. Bilainkin has not escaped the infection. His ingenuous inability 
to distinguish between the trivial and the important might lead the 
uninstructed or careless reader to dismiss his book as uninteresting and 
to miss its significance. Read as a contemporary document it is of 
considerable interest, for it reveals what was going on in the minds of 
London diplomatists and journalists during that strange period which 
covered the end of the phoney war, the fall of France, and the Battle 
of Britain. The thing which strikes one most forcibly in Mr. Bilainkin’s 
record is the astonishing ignorance and lack of political judgment ia 
men whose business it is to be political experts and to have all the 
inside information. On April 26, 1940, the Counsellor of the Soviet 
Embassy believed that “ peace is likely in July, because neither side 
could win and this was being realised in both quarters.” Mr. Bilainkin 
and Mr. George Levy had already in the previous March pitched on 
July as the possible date for the end of war or beginning of a truce, 
for, as Mr. Levy presciently expressed it: “I really don’t see how it 
can all go on.” In August the American Ambassador was convinced 
that it would all be over by Christmas. In February, Mr. Bilainkin and 
the Bulgarian Minister discussed “ the probability of Allied aeroplanes 
destroying Soviet oil bases in the Baku region.” In March the French 
were urging us “to fight Moscow.” In July the Hungarian Minister 
thought that Spain would declare war on us unless we handed over 
Gibraltar to her, and that the best thing for us to do was to join up 
with Hitler to fight Russia. It should in fairness be added that 
occasionally someone—usually the French Embassy spokesman, M. de 
Charbonniére—is right. 

It will be seen from these gleanings the kind of light which this book 
throws upon the psychology of 1940. Perhaps the most interesting thing 
in it is its illumination of Anglo-Soviet relations during the period. Mr. 
Bilainkin had several interviews with M. Maisky and he reports some fairly 
frank conversations. They are well worth reading. LEONARD WooLr 


Soctat Srrucrure. By Henry A. Mess. (130 pp. Allen & Unwin. 65.) 
O doubt it is unfair to judge a book by its jacket. But to one 
reader, at least, an initially unfavourable impression was given 
by the following extract from the “blurb”: “ How far is 
human nature plastic? Have men and women different kinds 
of minds ? Has warfare been a universal feature of human societies ? 
These are among the searching questions which are asked.” This seemed 
to me to indicate an excessively unscientific approach, even to a book 
designed for the non-technical public. But, after having read the book, 
I realised that it was simply an attempt to interest a headline-conscious 
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audience in a modest and unpretentious little introduction to the study 
of sociology, with no very pressing claims to current attention. 

The title of the book is the best summary of its contents. The subject 
matter is the structure of society, regarded as a static phenomenon. The 
method of approach is essentially that of the descriptive catalogue or 
table of contents. Thus we learn that social groups may be of three kinds 
—the a-group, the b-group and the ¢-group: groups may also be 
classified according to duration of lasting, size, extension, function, mode 
of origin. Earlier on, we are given a list of possible ways of behaviour— 
from action in accordance with custom down to deliberate choice, and 
from this is derived a list of institutions similarly classified. 

Without attempting to deny the importance of classification in 
obtaining an adequate framework for analysis and comparison, I would 
suggest that the wholesale adoption of this method of exposition is not 
likely to appeal to the imagination of the average beginner in the subject, 
still less to the intelligent layman who takes up the book to find out how 
sociology can help him in finding an answer to the innumerable social 
problems with which he is beset. In any case, the usefulness of such 
classifications seems to be dependent on a clear understanding of the 
purposes for which they have been adopted. Too often, they appeared 
to be merely a set of five-finger exercises in an inadequately worked out 
analytic method. 

This is the more unfortunate as the subjects with which the book 
deals are really of extreme fascination. The appeal of a particular method 
of approach may be to some extent a matter of temperament, but the 
evolving biological conception of society is a far more stimulating one, 
and its adoption is more fruitful in trying to arrive at a clearer under- 
standing of our modern difficulties. The author apparently sees culture 
as an interlocking mechanism, paralleled by a society of interacting 
groups: I see it as an ecology whose area is inhabited by a society of 
living beings, arranged in interdependent and constantly changing groups. 
(He does not assist in dispelling the curiously common confusion Bttween 
“culture” and “ society,” which hampers many newcomers to these 
terms. A culture is the way of life of a society : a society is the group of 
people living by a common culture.) 

The author omits to stress the way in which the social institutions 
of a given culture are moulded to a more or less harmonious pattern in 
accordance with the dynamic forces underlying it—the point which 
Ruth Benedict makes in her book Patterns of Culture (the book which 
I should recommend as a starting point for the student of society). And 
he says little of the corresponding modifications in the character structure 
of the individuals who live by it. A very interesting point could have 
been made, for instance, of the way in which an institution such as 
marriage, which occurs almost everywhere in human societies, is 
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conditioned in accordance with the prevailing forces at work, so that 
in one the economic characteristics receive the predominant attention, 
in another the sexual, in another the child-rearing, and so on. And 
this could have been followed by an illustration of the ways in which 
psychological attitudes are varied correspondingly. 

It is only fair to draw attention to the undoubted merits of the book. 
Without any pretence at originality, it sums up, in a very small compass, 
the present position of the non-dogmatic sociologist on certain topics 
of interest. Answering the first of the questions quoted above, we are 
told that, while there are probably certain innate tendencies present in 
all human beings, “‘ we are not yet in a position in which we can, with 
any confidence, argue deductively as to human behaviour.” This 
disposes of a lot of nonsense about the inevitability of such cultural 
phenomena as economic competition and warfare. Answering the 
second question, the author says that “ to deduce from non-performance 
in the past is risky. . . . What is certain is that there are real and 
inevitable differences between the sexes which are bound to affect their 
relations and their roles in society, but that these differences have beén 
exaggerated immensely and unnecessarily by social convention and by 
social tradition.” All this provides a sound commonsense background - 
against which to start the investigation of the features of a specific 
society. But the whole book would have gained immensely from the 
adoption of a more dynamic approach. and the introduction of a larger 
amount of comparative material and factual illustration at the expense 
of some of the lists. The author states in the preface that he intends 
later to write about the processes of social change. This might well be 
a more important volume than the present one which, while it may 
give the reader some idea of the scope of the subject, is not likely to 
strike his imagination or to fire his enthusiasm. 

JuprrH STEPHEN. 
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